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ACCOUNT OF THE SCHUYLKILL PERMANENT 
BRIDGE, oe 


(Continued from page 182.) 


This account ought not to be closed without presenting 
for information, as well as to gratify curiosity, part of 
the report of the building committee, dated July 14th, 
1803. Signed, Richard Peters, John Dunlap, Peter 
Browne, George Fox, Anthony Cuthbert. 

** That it was thought proper to begin the work of 
this season on the eastern side, by laying the foundation 
of the abutment, and raising the eastern pier to the 
height required for the first timbers of the wooden su- 
perstructure; so that the whole of the wood work will 
be elevated above all floods and substances which 
might injure it when floating on and carried with vio- 
lence by high freshes. The ent fresh ever known, 
having risen 12 feet 8 inches above high water mark, 
we have elevated the masonry 16 feet 8 inches above 
high tide; to guard against all danger. From five feet 
above the proposed spring of the arches of a stone 
bridge, where our cut stone ceases, we directed it to 
be carried up in range work, with hammered stone, as 
a facing; and the interior bounded with large, long and 
heavy stone, except at the end of the pier, up stream, 
where the cut stone is continued as high as aniy floating 
ice will probably assail it. The whole of the work is 
well filled, laid in common morta? and grouted, soas to 
compose a solid mass, capable of resisting the most se- 
vere assault from ice, floods or floating timber. The 
tarras mortar and clamping, cease with the cut stone, 
about five feet above high water mark.” 

** When this pier arrived at its present height, the 
masonry of the eastern abutment was proceeded in; and 
so far completed, as to be out of all difficulty. We then 
directed the workmen to commence the raising the wes- 
tern pier. This had been carried up, last winter, with- 
in eighteén inches of low water mark. The dam having 
stood the winter without much injury, though roughly 
treated by the ice, was pumped out on the 27th day of 
May last. On examining the masonry with much at- 
tention, we found to our great satisfaction, that there 
had not been the least alteration in the work by any ac- 
cident. It had not settled an hair’s breadth; but stood 
firm on its foundation, which we can néw pronounce 
ae good, sound, and immovable. We were 
agreeably struck with the perfect state of the whole ma- 
sonry; which does great credit to Mr. Vickers, the mas- 


ter mason. The tarras morter used on the exterior is 


as hard as the stone; and the common mortar of the in- 
terior, as dry and indurated, though covered with wa- 
ter four months, as any cement, exposed in masonry to 
the open air for twelve months.” 

‘** We mention for the instruction of those who may 
have occasion to build where water covers or flows 
round the work, that rich mortar should never be used. 
Our common cement is composed of three parts, sharp, 
clean, coarse sand, andone partlime. Sand is thtown 
into a bed of thin wash of slacked lime, and agitated till 
every grain is coated with lime, it then receives addi- 
tions of sand till brought to its proper consistency for 
use. The grout is fluid, but composed of the like pro- 
portion of materials. The mortar used in the foundation 
once intended for a pier, near the eastern toll house, 
but abandoned as a’pier, and now usefully employed,as 
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the end of our wing walls, was covered more than a 
year with water. We had occasion to take part of it 
up. The mortar, having been improperly made rich, 
was friable, and had not the least tenacity or binding 
quality. The tarras niortar is composed of one part 
tarras, two parts lime, and three parts sand.” 

‘The western pier is now completed to the same 
height, and, except in depth, of the same dimensions 
with the eastern pier. The spart betWeen these piers is 
187 feet 6 inches; from the piers to each abutment the 
span will be 150 feet each. No formidable difficulties 
have occurred in the work of the present season; and 
every thing has been conducted to our satisfaction.” 

**Wethink it proper to give a short description of this 
pier (the greater proportion whereof is invisible) that its 
structure may be known; and its enibarrassing, expen- 
sive and tedjous progress may be accounted for. We 
confine ourselves to the masonry—a description of the 
dam will be hereafter presented that it may be of ser- 
vice to others who may have occasion to use such aux- 
iliaries, in aquatic structures. The plan of the dam, 
and instructions for its establishment, do much honor to 
Mr. Weston who furnished them. Mr. Robinson, our 
superintendent, has great merit in faithfully executing 
this plan. But many dangerous casualties and unfore- 
seen embarrassments baffled all previous arrangements, 

d required the immediate and unceasing efforts of the 

mmittee and the workmen to combat them. The 
members of the board, and others of our fellow citizens, 
who voluntarily assisted us in endeavours to evacuate the 
dam ofthe obstructions which prevented our fotally 
baring the rock, have our thanks for their exertions. 
These have afforded conviction that the plan we adopt- 
ed for the foundation, was indispensable. The result 
has undeniably proved its efficacy, competency, and 
permanence; and leaves no doubt of its being in contact 
with the rock, which thotgh somewhat irregular, rises at 
the interior circumference of our dam, and forms in the 
middle a folerably regular cavity, well calculated to 
prevent (if the weight on it were not sufficient) any in- 
jury to, or movement of the foundation.” 


DESCRIPTION OF TRE PIER. 


**Not being able to arrive nearer to the rock than 
three feet six inches, without the most imminent danger 
of ruin, and failure in our object, it was deemed (after 
every effort to evacuate the dam had been tried) most 
advisable, and dictated by evident necessity to lay a 
rough foundation, before the masonry of cut stone com- 
menced about eight feet below the common bed of the 
river. This foundation was a directed by the 
building committee, and on the 25th of December, 
1802, began to be formed. It consists of large foundation 
and smaller stone intermixed. Roach lime and sharp sand 
cover and fill the interstices of each layer of these stones 
which are all well rammed; and, reaching the rock, 
compose a solid mass, four feet thick, filling the whole 
interior of the dam; the area whereof is 42 feet six inches 
in breadth, by 92 feetin length. On this foundation the 
cut stone was laid, and the pier shaped to its proper di- 
mensions; which are here 50 feet in breadth,by 71 fect 6 
inches in its extreme length; the ends being semicircu- 
lar. It continues of these dimensions to the first offset, 
about four feet from the foundation. There are six off- 
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sets to low water mark; each diminishing the pier about 
four inches; so that at that point it is twenty-six feet eight 
inches in breadth, and sixty seven feet two inches in 
length. There are from this point, to 18 inches above 
high water mark, three offsets, each diminishing the 
pier 10 inches. So that the dimensions, at this point, 
are 21 feet eight inches in breadth, and sixty-three 
feet two inches in length; the whole continuing semi- 
circular at the ends. From this point the pier begins 
to batter and the cut stone ceases. The hammered 
stone, in range work begins, and rising sixteen feet, 
lessens regularly to nineteen feet four inches in width, 
and in length, sixty feet ten inches. - When finished it 
will be in height fifty-five feet nine inches from the 
rock, and will be neatly surmounted with cut stone, at 
each end, formed in the shape of a half dome. Thecut 
stone are all clamped at every joint,with iron clamps,well 
secured. The outer ashlers are all laid in tarras mortar. 
There are a proper number of headers, dove-tailed in 
each course, running into the pier many feet. On these 
are laid vast rough stone, some whereof are twelve 
tons in weight. These large stones of various sizes, 
are common in the interior of the pier, which is laid in 
a workmanlike manner, in common mortar, and pro- 
perly filled with smaller stone; the whole being grouted 
and forming a solid mass. Six large and heavy chains, 
are worked into the masonry, crosswise of the pier, at 
the foundation; and a large curb of timber, hooped with 
iron surrounds the cut stone at this point. Fifteen oth- 
er massive chains, fastened at proper places, with per- 
pendicular bolts, well wedged, are dispersed in various 
parts of the pier, crosswise thereof, as high as low water 
mark. The whole masonry of the pier was performed 
(including the winter work with all its disadvantages, ) 
in seventy-four working days, after we had been seven 
months preparing and fixing the dam. Two months of 
this period were employed in incessant pumping, clear- 
ing and combatting casualtiesand impediments the most 
embarrassing and expensive. ‘The courses of cut stone 
vary in depth, the least course being ten inches, and 
the largest two feet eight inches in depth.” 

**The foundation is further secured by the embank- 
ment of stone, intermixed and embodied with sand, 
thrown round the dam, on the bed of the river, to the 
height of fourteen feet. The interior piling will be cut 
off below low watermark, and connected with the pier 
by chains. Building stone are thrown in between this 

iling and the masonry, about ten feet high, the whole 
orming a strong barrier against any attacks on the foun- 
dation.” 

_ “Had we foreseen that so many casualties, difficul- 
ties, and dangers would have attended our enterprize, 
we should probably not have hazarded the undertak- 
ing. 

** We were convinced that the whole of our success 
depended on completing this pier; and persevered 
against casualties and impediments, which frequently 
appeared insurmountable. It isat length accomplished, 
and the completion of our whole work thereby ensured. 
We mention, not as it respects ourselves, but for the 
emulation and encouragement of others, who may be 
obliged to encounter similar circumstances, that by per- 
severance, we have prevailed over the most discourag- 
ing obstacles. A pier of solid masonry, having 7250 
tons on its foundation, which is twenty-nine feet below 
low water mark, and at high tide, 38 to 40 feet deep, 
was began on Christmas day, in a severe winter, in a 
depth of water uncommonly forbidding, and in forty 
days carried up from necessity,during the inclemency of 
the season, to near low water mark; the point aimed at 
in our original design, for the work of an earlier and 
more temperate period.” ; 

**We knew our work was difficult enough; and the 
only structure of the kind in this country. But we did 
not know that it was so singular a proof of the effects of 
persevering industry in any country. Ina letter from 
William Weston, Esq. to Kichard Peters, he writes: 





































“ Gainsborough, (in England) 
4th May, 1803, 

‘* I most sincerely rejoice at the final success that 
has crowned your persevering efforts, in the erection 
of the western pier; it will afford you matter of well 
founded triumph, when I tell you, that you have ac- 
complished an undertaking unrivalled by any thing of 
the kind that Europe can boast of. I have never in the 
course of my experience, or reading, heard of a pier 
founded in such a depth of water, on an irregular rock, 
affording little or no support to the piles, ‘hat the 
work should be expensive—expensive beyond your 
ideas, I had no doubt; the amount thereof, with all the 
advantages derived from experience, I could not pre- 
tend to determine; and if known, would only have tend- 
ed to produce hesitation and irresolution in a business, 
where nothing but the most determined, unceasing per- 
severance, could enable you to succeed. However, 
now “all your toils and dangers o’er,” I heartily congra- 
tulate you on the result: not doubting but the comple- 
tion will prove as honourable to you as beneficial to the 
stockholders.” 


Corrcr Dams anv Piers, 


It is almost impracticable to give an intelligible de- 
scription of a coffer dam, without technical language,and 
a draft or model. It is calculated for excluding the 
water of a river, in which a pier is to be erected on a 
stable foundation; and for this purpose, to give access 
to the bottom, or bed, with safety; and, without danger 
or impediment, to ensure the accomplishment of the 
work. Itis a fixture, and entirely different froma 
batterdeau, which is a tight vessel or box, in which the 
masonry is carried on as it floats; and, being at first cal- 
culated for the depth, or raised upon as it sinks with 
the weight, it finally arrives on a level bottom, or bed, 
(which is indispensable) or ona grating, (supported 
by piles, driven into a pervious and deeply covered 
bed) accurately prepared for its reception, and perma- 
nent station. When it is thus fixed, the sides of the 
box are detached, and the masonry is exposed: the bot- 
tom of the batterdeau remains under the masonry, ei- 
ther on the bed of the river, or the grating, prepared 
for it. 

The coffer dam for the western pier, was composed 
of two ranges of piles; some much larger than others 
called main piles; and between these, less, or sheet 
piles, were driven. The ranges were nine feet from 
each other; embracing within the interior range, an 
area, several feet larger than that of the lower course of 
the masonry of the pier. They were connected by 
cross ties placed horizontally; and the space between 
them was filled with loam, or earth, and cz!'-d puddle; 
consolidated from the bottom, or bed of the river, toa 
height above the tide, and forming an embankment of 
this filling, so as to exclude and resist all access of wa- 
ter. The piles were about 42 feetlong; and, being 
sharpened, and shod with iron, at the lower ends, were 
driven (where the cover on the rock would admit, ) by 
the heavy ram of a powerful pile engine, They were 
neatly worked and jointed, and united with each other 
by tongues and grooves, The ranges were secured by 
horizontal frames of large timber, well strapped; called 
belts, of the shape and figure of the dam; which had 
six sides. These belts, which were double, to receive 
the piles between them, were alike in both ranges, and 
connected with each other, as well as with the gratings 
and cross beams, which were horizontally placed inside 
the dam, to resist the pressure from without, as the 
belts were calculated to sustain that of the puddle; the 
whole united together, like a floor of joists. The low- 
er belts and gratings were first sunk, as near the bed of 
the river, as its inequalities would permit, The others, 
to the number of five or six, were sunk successively, 
with the correspondent gratings, at proper heights or 
distances from each other; secured, at first, by anchgrs 
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and cables, and finally fixed by main piles driven by the 
ram, so as to form askeleton of the whole dam, which 
was thereafter embodied,by driving the sheet piles, and 
filling in the puddle. After the dam was completed, 
the water contained in it was pumped out, and the 
pumps continually kept at work, while leakages re- 
quired. The foundation was laid for the pier, as soon 
as the dam was evacuated of most of its contents. Buta 
long course of labour, danger, and apprehension, oc- 
' before this was accomplished, As soon as the 
arrived at the gratings, successively, the exact 
shape and size of the pier were cut away. The parts of 
the beams, and other timber of the gratings remaining, 
bearing against the stone work had their full effect in 
supportingand keeping the dam in its place. 

The great desiderafum in such works, is to have 
some pervious substance, as a footing for the piles, and 
sufficiently sound and tenacious, to prevent bottom 
leakages, or blowing, which are often fatal. Thead- 
vantages of such footing were denied, in many parts, 
by the bareness of the rock, on which the pier is found- 
ed. Owing to this untoward circumstance, under 
leakages constantly annoyed and threatened. A well 
intended, but mistaken endeavour, to evacuate all the 
silt and mud out of the dam, was arrested in time to 
save the whole fromruin. The balance to the pressure 
of the exterior head of water, was perceived to be on 
the point of being destroyed; and the attempt at a total 
removal of the whole contents of the dam, was fortu- 
nately discontinued.* The under leakages were highly 
alarming and ceaseles. The dam could always be 
pumped out, as low as 30 or 33 feet, with ease. Pro- 
bably, the column of air equal to the area of the dam in 
its base, assisted the substances remaining in the dam,to 
balance and resist the exterior pressure, which could 
not be overcome to a greater depth by any efforts, un- 
til the puddle, and the outward barrier of stone and 
sand (hereafter mentioned) had acquired the last de- 
gree of consolidation and settlement; and even then it 
‘was uncertain and hazardous, as appeared by the result 
of the attempt before stated. 





* The success attending the first, or eastern founda- 
tion, being laid and bolted on the rock, inspired an ar- 
dent wish in all interested in the-work, to arrive at it, 
for the establishment of the western pier. Difficulty 
and danger were overlooked; and only the object re- 
garded. When the dam became incessantly leaky, and 
the more so as the mud was evacuated, a committee of 
experiment was joined to the building committee at 
their request. Nothing could exceed their joint exer- 
tions, but the laudable zeal with which they were ani- 


‘mated; and several of the stockholders voluntarily ren- 
-dered their assistance. But this zeal had nearly ruined 


the object of it. A considerable time before the close 
of these well intended efforts, the president (who, by 
constant attention, was minutely acquainted with the 
principles and construction, and, of course, the fort 
and foible, of the dam,) became uneasy; and intimated 
to the mason, that the prosecution of the attempt, at 
the total evacuation, was rous in the extreme. 
The mason was convinced that the opinion was cor- 
rect; and the superintendent declared he had long 
heen apprehensive of the consequences. Under the 
hope that this would be soon perceived by others, a 
-plan of the present artificial foundation was communi- 
cated by the president to the mason; and by him di- 
It was mentioned with candour and caution; 

but received with decided disapprobation, by the great- 
est number. The industry and redoubled diligence of 
the committee were viewed with painful solicitude. At 
le the critical period arrived, when it appeared 
y probable that another day’s work would have 
defeated the whole enterprize. It was known that nv- 
thing but actual perception of the consequences, would 
bring conviction; which all reasoning (resisted by the 


During the erection of the pier, a great number of 
workmen and labourers were employed. Those en- 
gaged with the dam, at the masonry, working without 
apprehensive of danger, sometimes by the light of 
many lamps and lanterns, on the bed of a deep and 
often rapid river, in an enclosure of complex and stu- 
pendous construction, incessantly pressed by a formida- 
ble head of water, exhibited, in connexion with the 
busy scene above, an interesting spectacle—curious, 
novel, and entertaining: yet at times, when dangers 
threatened, or casualties occurred, not unattended with 
perplexing and serious anxieties. 

Extracts from a report signed by the superintendent, 
Samuel Robinson, (who with the master mason, Tho- 


Several of the stoutest labourers were set to work, 
with a view to dig a pit to the rock; which was not 
more than three or four feet from the then surface. 
They had not pierced the mud above half its thickness, 
before a column of water, copious and alarming, sud- 
denly gushed up. This produced an immediate convic- 
tion of the unjustifiable hazard of any farther attempt 
to bare the rock: and the factitious foundation being, 
without farther hesitation, agreed to, was forthwith 
commenced. The principles on which this occurrence 
was predicted, appeared to be proved; not only by 
this specimen of the effect of admitting even partial 
avenues for the water, but in the progress of the ma- 
sonry. After the foundation was completed, the leak- 
ages lessened very perceptibly. As the work proceed- 
ed daily, the leaks decreased: so that in a few days, 
either Clymer’s, or the chain pumps, could free the 
dam; and at length pumping was intermitted, for long 
intervals, entirely. Thereafter to the close of the work, 
the chain pump was sufficient; and only occasionally 
employed. The water flowed round the work, during 
the time of laying a few of the first courses of the ma- 
sonry; but afterwards it remained below, and was 
harmless and manageable. Some advantage, no doubt, 
accrued by the compactness of the foundation filling 
the dam. But there always had been dangerous and 
constant leaks above this; which, until the pressure of 
the external head of water was fairly conquered, and 
entirely overbalanced by the additional and daily in- 
creasing weight of the masonry, never ceased to flow co- 
piously and perilously. The exertions of the committee 
were not only meritorious in their motive and facilitat- 
ed the laying the artificial foundation, but proved, in- 
contestibly, the unavoidable necessity of the step. And 
this was a point of no small importance in a work 
which depended so much on public opinion, to induce 
farther advances for its prosecution. 

The dam was so pressed, and became so critically 
debilitated towards the last stages of the evacuation of 
the mud and silt, that the breaking of a single cross 
beam had nearly wrecked it. This beam broomed and 
splintered; and in its disruption, with a loud and vio- 
lent explosion shook the dam throughout. Another 
beam which resisted the pressure on the failure of this, 
had been fortunately saved from being cut, to admit a 
pump. The weakening or cutting this would have 
gone far to complete the destruction. Thus perilously 
uncertain are coffer dams, on the best construction, in 
deep water, and with little or partial footing for piles. 

These circumstances are detailed to show the true 
state of things, with which many stockholders were un- 
acquainted; aud were, in consequence, dissatisfied, be- 
cause the first course of masonry of the western pies 
was not laid on the rock. They supposed, though ex- 
perience has proved the contrary, that the artificial 
foundation would be found incompetent: and some yet 
conceive the rock could have been bared without dan- 

r. 
ee The statement will also serve as a caution to all who 
in future engage in such difficult tasks, to avoid, how- 
ever desirable the object, the ruinous consequences of 


strong desire to reach the rock) had failed to produce. | doing too much. 
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mas Vickers, formed these reports,) are subjoined; 
dated November 17th, 1801. There are seyeral of 
these, containing a curious history of difficulties and de- 
tails; some whereof exhibit useful instruction. They 
will show some of the embarrassments, but by no means 
the whole, attending the coffer dams. They will 
serve as guides in future undertakings of this kind, or 
beacons to ayoid their use, if it can be dispensed with, 
however here they were unavoidable. European en- 
gineers would have startled at placing dams on rocks, 
which, though partially covered, were in many parts 
bare, or so scantily overspread with mud, or any tena- 
cious substance, as to afford no footing for the piles. 
Yet they succeeded in untaught but persevering hands, 
whose zeal knew not professional caution, overlooked 
danger, and supplied the place of practical talents. 
The expedient of forming an artificial embankment of 
stone and sand promiscuously thrown around the foot- 
ing of the piles, was attended with complete success. 
It saved the eastern, and was essential to the security 
of the western dam. Many hundred perches-of stone 
were used, and great quantities of sand, which, having 
been washed in by the stream, consolidated the mass 
which now forms a perpetual protection to the founda- 
tions. Both these dams were exposed to ruin by the 
cross ties connecting the inner and outer walls, or 
ranges of piles. The space between them was filled or 
puddled, chiefly with loam, found to be the best filling. 
The ties were horizontal, and of large timber; per- 
mitting under each of them, a sinking or settlement of 
the puddle; which afforded channels, or courses, for 
constant streams of heavy leakages; which were with 
great difficulty kept under by many pumps. These 
pumps were worked by horses and labor of men. They 
were ingeniously contrived; one of them (far superior 
to the best chain pump, ) was made by George Clymer, 
of Philadelphia, a self-taught mechanic, capable of 
throwing out 400 gallons per minute, and not subject to 
choke with sand, or even small pebbles, chips, or filth. 
‘This pump voided nearly half the water evacuated from 
the Twelve hundred gallons per minute have 
been (when hard pressed, ) ejected by all the pumps: 
commonly 600 to 800 gallons, when the head, increased 
by the tide, augmented the leakages. The mischiefs at- 
tendant on the ties were the only faults experienced in 
Mr. Weston’s, otherwise perfect and really admirable, 
plan of the western dam. The eastern dam was quad- 
rangular; the western, hexagonal; the salient angles 
acute, and pointing up and down the stream. * 

The report also shows how little service was afford- 


ed by our most ingenious mechanics out of the line of 


their several trades. With the best dispositions, many, 
as well mechanics as other citizens, suggested remedies 
for misfortunes, or supposed guards against them. 
Some assisted in executing their ideas in both dams, 
but not a solitary attempt succeeded. The company 
are not the less obliged, nor is it any reflection upon 
them, as they had as little experience in such under- 


* Hemlock timber, (Pinus Abies Americana, Lin.) 
had nearly defeated the eastern dam: much of it was 
used on account of its cheapness. But it always gave 
way when hard pressed; and its failure at several criti- 
cal times was nearly fatal. The belts (which serve to a 
dam the same purposes as hoops to a cask, ) frequently 
broke, owing to their being of this wood, and flinty or 
curly in spots. Straight grained hemlock, entirely free 
from curl or flint, is seldom to be found; though some 
varieties are better than others. But this timber never 
should be depended upon, either for strength or dura- 
bility. It was excluded from the western dam. Some 
hemlock is very durable; but the appearance of this 
wood is so generally alike, that it is imprudent to risk 
the chances of hitting on the kind required for lasting 
or strength. Perhaps there may be some stages of 
of growth or time of felling, as it is with other woods, 
more or less favorable to durability. 











takings as those whose duty compelled bold and hazard- 


ous measures, on which even professional men, versed 
in hydraulic mechanism, would not have risked their 
characters. ( To be continued.) 


From the Nationa] Gazette. 
CHOLERA. 


At a meeting of the Sanitary Committee of North 
Ward, held September 15th, 1832—the business for 
which this body was organized being closed, Roberts 
Vaux, the chairman, suggested that inasmuch as the 
Arch street prison was witbin the limits of the ward, it 
might be proper to draw up a succinct account of the 
ravages of the recent epidemic in that institution, the 
more especially to commemorate the meritorious con- 
duct of several citizens, who rendered professional and 
other services to the sick on that melancholy occasion. 
Whereupon it was unanimously resolved, that Roberts 
Vaux, Cornelius Comegys, Charles Waters, and Wil- 
liam Morrison be requested to perform that duty and 
publish the same on behalf of the committee. 

In compliance with the foregoing appointment, the 
undersigned respectfully submit the following repre- 
sentation to their fellow citizens. During the existence 
of the pestilential cholera from the dominion of which 
our city is now so mercifully and happily redeemed, the 
most alarming event that marked its career was its ra- 
pid and fatal march through the jail of the city and 
county of Philadelphia. It appears that on the 30th of 
July, the first person was attacked there, at which date 
about two hundred and ten prisoners* were confined 
in the criminal side, and twenty-one in the debtors 
apartment. During the subsequent forty-eight hours 
several other cases were developed, when Dr. Burden, 
one of the visiting inspectors (whose official and pro- 
fessional labors were thenceforward eminently zealous, 
humane, and efficient,) was apprized by the keeper of 
the threatening state of things, and on the Ist of Au- 
gust by his direction Dr. A. M. Allen was authorized to 
act as resident physician. This gentleman, however, 
was very soon taken sick, and Edward Peace, a stu- 
dent of medicine, at the request of Dr. Burden, went to 
the prison, and assiduously devoted himself for the re- 
lief of the patients until the morning of the 5th, when 
he also became ill. The;jfirmness, and persuasive re- 
presentations of this estimable young man were more- 
over successful in preventing acts of violence and re- 
volt by the prisoners, with whom he remained for a 
considerable time unassisted in their rooms, and in con- 
sequence of the desperation of some of them he was 
in much personal danger. At that moment about eighty 
individuals were the subjects of the formidable malady 
in its worst aspect, and nearly as many more in the pre- 
monitory stages, whilst those who were not yet attacked 
became almost frantic through fear. Four of the officers 
being then sick, it may be easily supposed that great 
‘dismay and confusion reigned throughout the prison. 

Tidings of this sad condition of affairs speedily reach- 
ed all parts of the city, and Drs. George Fox, R. Har- 
lan, C. W. Morris, C. Lukens, J. Peace, A. M. Allen, 
George Norris, B. H. Coates, T. Ash, W. Jewell, R. 
Bridges, J, Togno, and the visiting inspector before 
mentioned, promptly repaired to the jail, and exerted 


‘ 





* Persons committed fo this prison are nearly all va- 
grant and disorderly, and petty thieves, and génerally 
drunkards. The ravages which the cholera made 
among them, contributes to prove, what the history of 
the disease elsewhere exhibits, that the intemperate are 
remarkably its victims. It is an interesting circumstance, 
that but one case of cholera occurred among the con- 
victs in the Walnut street prison, and that not an indi- 


vidual was affected with it in the new penitentiary on 
Francis street. 


and twenty-eight offenders are confined. 


In these two institutions, five hundred 
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their professional skill to succour the sufferers. The 
scenes of that memorable day were of unparalleled fear- 
fulness and loathsomeness in the history of disease and 
death in Philadelphia. Before night not less than se- 
venty persons who were living in that building when 
the morning dawned, were consigued to the grave! 
Among the victims John Russel, a watchman of the 
establishment, is entitled to honorable notice, because 
not content with fulfilling his official duties, he gene- 
rously assisted the physicians, and in a few hours sunk 
under the fatigue and exposure attendant upon efforts 
to save the lives of others. In the midst of this awful 
riot of disease and of mortality, the medical gentlemen 
we have mentioned nobly and faithfully maintained 
their ground, and were instrumental in rescuing many 
who otherwise would have swelled the frightful num- 
ber of the dead. 

It is a grateful duty toadd to the preceding list of 
the benefactors of humanity, John Swift, Thomas Ro- 
ney, Peter Fritz, Robert O’Neill, Thomas Wallace, 
Thomas Lewellen,* Joseph S. Kite,t George Tees, 
Michael Wartman, George Nagle, Peter A. Grotjan, 
and William W. Wiggins, who, undismayed by the af- 
fecting spectacle, remained at posts of danger, and ren- 
dered important services to the miserable sufferers, 

Itis known thut divers other citizens were also use- 
fully engaged at various times during the day in pro- 
curing the discharge, under the authority of Recorder 
M’Ilvaine, and likewise providing for the safe keeping 
elsewhere of the prisoners, whom the disorder had not 
then assailed, a many were occupied in obtaining 
funds, and using other means for the emancipation of 
the exposed and terrified debtors. It would have af- 
forded the committee satisfaction if it had been in their 
power to learn, and to be thereby enabled to mention 
all who thus praiseworthily exerted themselves; but 
this they have found to be impossible. 

The chief purpose, however, of their appointment 
was to ascertain who came within the range of services 
emphatically perilous, and to record the names of such. 
They have endeavoured to execute the trust with im- 
partiality and fidelity. 

You are now, fellow citizens, made acquainted with 
the men whose disinterested benevolence and sense of 
public duty, induced them to jeopardize their lives for 
the common good, and for the relief of a most friend- 
less, and moreover of a most lamentably depraved por- 
tion of the human race; and the undersigned are certain, 
that the knowledge of these truly magnanimous deeds, 
will ensure for their authors the cordial tribute of your 
respect and gratitude. 

ROBERTS VAUX, 

CORN’S COMEGYS, 

CHARLES WATERS. 

WM, MORRISON, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1832. 


From the Frederick (Maryland) Herald. 
LETTER OF DR. CHAPMAN. 


Mr. Niles—The following letter from my friend Dr. 
Chapman, was received a few days ago. In requesting 
a place for it in your paper, I may be giving to it a pub- 








* This valuable and intrepid individual was the only 
keeper belonging to the prison, who remained on duty 
throughout the existence of cholera in the jail, and 
though exposed more than any one else, (exce ting the 
physicians, ) by contact with the sick and the was 
at no time seriously indisposed. 

+ This useful citizen was invested by the inspectors 
with the office of keeper, and so acted during that da 
and night; on the next morning he was assailed with 
cholera, and narrowly escaped with his life. Colonel 


Swift was also taken the following night, and was very | 


ill with the same disorder. 
















licity as unexpected, as it certainly is unauthorized by 
the author. 


Whatever offence may be committed in this way, 


will, I trust, be amply atoned for by reason of the char- 
acter of the communication—its admirable adaptation 
to the end of tranquillizing public anxiety on some 
points, and of leading medical practitioners ina course 


of maeey and practice, commensurate with the fearful 
nature o 


the pestilence of which it treats. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
, WM. BRADLEY TYLER. 
Frederick city, August 24th, 1832, 


My Dear Sir—I have delayed to answer your letter, 


till I had formed some decision as to the nature and 
treatment of the Pestilential Cholera which is now pre- 
vailing. These are points on which so much difference 
of opinion existed, that I found it impossible to make up 
my mind as to them, without the lights of actual obser- 
vation and experience. I have now seen the disease 
sufficiently to enable me to arrive at satisfactory, and I 
trust, just conclusions on the subject. But I can pre- 
sent in the narrow compass of a letter, only a very con- 
cise and imperfect exhibition of my views, and indeed, 
such are my incessant occupations, that I have scarcely 
leisure to execute even this — sketch. 


The disease, wholly i t of contagion, is caus- 


ed by an epidemic agency, of which we know nothing 
with certainty. It isnot improbable, however, that it 
is owing to an zriform poison, which acting through 
the medium of the stomach on the ganglionic nerves, so 
impairs that system, that its functions are in a greater or 
less degree suspended. As always happens, where 
sensorial or nervous influence is withheld, 

this case a recession of blood from the periphery of the 
body, and correspondent accumulations of it in the deep 
seated vessels, subversive of the proper distribution of 
it in the circulation, attended by a vitiation or suppres- 
sion of the secretions, This, ina word, is my theory of 
the disease, the truth of which, I think, is sustain 
the symptoms, the phenomena on dissection, and the 


there is in 


by 
mode of cure. 


It is generally held here, that Cholera is almost uni- 
formly preceded by considerable disturbances of the 


alimentary canal, by nausea or purging, or the two 


united, That affections of this sort, are very common 
in the city and elsewhere, cannot bedenied. But whe- 
ther they constitute the preliminary stage of the disease 
is very doubtful. It seems to me, they ought rather to 
be considered as a condition, arising from distinct sour- 
ces of irritation predisposing to the disease. Can it be 
credited, that a cause ultimately operating so powerfully 
as that of Cholera, should endure for three or four or 
five days, merely teasing in this slight manner, the sto- 
mach or bowels? The transition from these mild and 
lingering affections, to the explosion of Cholera in its 
fullest force, is far too sudden and violent, to suppose 
that they are qne and the same disease, varied only by 
stages. I know not the analogies by which the hypo- 
thesis can be oe Nor 1s this prelusive indispo- 
sition mentioned by any of the writers on Asiatic Chole- 
ra whom I have consulted. It is scarcely to be presum- 
ed, that so prominent and important a fact, had it an ex- 
istence, could have possibly escaped the attention of 
these very able and experienced historians of the disease. 

Being attached to armies, and more particularly from 
their position in Hospitals, they enjoyed the best, and 
peculiar advantages, for accurate and discriminating ob- 
servations. It was first noticed,and promulgated by some 
of the British publications, though not sanctioned by all, 
and from a similar coincidence of such derangements 
with the epidemic in this country, the notion has been 
espoused by us. Beit as it may, these disorders should 
at once be removed, as they are apt at all events, to in- 
vite an attack of the Cholera. They do not differ from 
the ordinary complaints of the season, and require no 
peculiar management. 
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Genuine Cholera, for the most. part, comes on with 
little or no premonition. The earliest symptoms are 
complaints of load, and oppression, and anxiety about 
the precordia, with an internal sense of heat,referrible to 
the stomach or bowels, with great thirst and a whitish 
tongue,-and at the same time, the head is confused, the 
expression of countenance haggard, accompanied by 

ight nervous tremors, muscular weakness, cool skin, 
and either a quick and somewhat feeble, or a full and 
struggling pulse. Copious evacuations upwards and 
downwards, of a fluid resembling dirty or turbid rice 
water, with flocculi mixed in it, soon occur, followed by 
cramps or spasms of the muscles of the extremities and 
abdomen. These are seldom so violent as has been re- 
presented, and never extend to the alimentary canal. 
An aggravation of the preceding symptoms rapidly 
takes place, and in an hour or more, the tongue becomes 
icy cold, the skin more chilled and sodden, though feel- 
ing hot to the patient, covered with a dewy viscid 
‘perspiration, the hands shrivelled or wilted, as if mas- 
cerated, the nails of the fingers blue, the pulse scarcely 
or not at all perceptible, the face sunken, especially 
the eyes, around which isa dark circle. This color 

y diffuses itself more or less over the entire sur- 
partaking of the various shades of lividness, from 
a saturnine to a bluish or blackish hue. During this 
_period the thirst is intense, the heat of the stomach in 
some instances is increased to a burning sensation, the 
respiration greatly embarrassed, the air expired cold, 
the.voice low, or whispering and plaintive, the dia- 
phragm convulsed, and there isa total suppression of 
the urinary and other secretions. * Discharges from the 
alimentary canal, and the spasms, likewise cease or are 
much diminished. The intellectual faculties, though 
obtuse, are seldom otherwise affected, and in some in- 
stances, their entire integrity is throughout, preserved. 
Death ultimately takes place in a sort of tranquil stu- 
» or with indescribable jactitatiop and distress, the 
state being by far the more common. 

As I have briefly described the disease, such is the te- 
nor of its character and progress, though occasionally 
diversified in some respects. Thus I have seen its ac- 
cession as sudden as the electric shock, and have met 
with cases without spasms, or vomiting or purging. Ma- 
ny other anomalies might be mentioned, couldI indulge 
in. such details. The disease may be properly divided 
in most instances, into two stages,—that of aggression 
and collapse 


Called at the commencement of an attack, unless 
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a drachm, and then worked off with a table-spoonful of 
castor oil. As the result of these means there are com- 
monly bilious evacuations, discharges of urine, and oth- 
er proofs of the restoration of secretory power. Little 
more is demanded than what has been mentioned. I 
have, however, sometimes known, though rarely, that at 
this point of the case, irritability of the stomach to re- 
turn, with the appearance of approaching exhaustion, 
in which event stimuli are to be resorted to—the best of 
which are, a strong infusion of cayenne pepper, or clove 
tea, or the spirits of camphor, or the aromantic spirits of 
ammonia, or mint julep. But they are cautiously to be 
administered, and in small portions, or they are instant- 
ly rejected, or they overwhelm the energies of life, or 
more slowly induce typhoid prostration. 

Drink is sometimes vehemently solicited, particularly 
in the height of the attack, and the instinctive desire for 
cold water, or even for ice, may be gratified in modera - 
tion. ‘The proper nourishment in convalescence, the 
only time when any is wanted or to be allowed, is chick- 
en water or beef tea, rendered agreeably pungent with 
cayenne pepper. Thus I have hastily laid before you 
an outline of my mode of managing this disease, It 
may be observed that, with scarcely an exception, it is 
depletory or evacuant. Deluded by false appearances 
of debility in the disease, and still more by the weight 
of authority I adopted when it first broke out among us, 
in common with my. medical friends, a course of prac- 
tice in conformity with such an impression—and most 
disastrous was the issue. Nearly every patient, amount- 
ing to five or six, in the different hospitals, died. The 
prominent indications seemed to call for heat to the sur- 
face, and the internal exhibition of the diffusible excit- 
ants. Every variety of bath, warm water, vapour, 
heated air and topical applications of hot sand, or 
oats, or salt, &c. were used, and also frictions with 
the spirits of turpentine alone, or united with campho- 
rated mercurial ointment, and other articles, Brandy, 
ether, camphor, vol alkali, &c. &c, were in succession 
tried, and the whole of the means with no other effect 
than an inconceivable exasperation, The suffering, 
indeed, induced, was as great asI have ever witnessed 
from the application of any remedial process, No prac- 
tical lessson is more important than that inthe cure of 
this disease, all such appliances and medicines are mis- 
chievous, till evacuations are premised, and then to be 
most discreetly directed. ‘The system previously, is ut- 
terly intolerant of them, and I have found it better to 
expose the patient naked to cool air, than to coyer him 





there is extreme depression, I bleed freely from the arm, | even with a blanket. 


and uniformly cup the epigastrium, and give calomel 
largely, combined or not with opium, according to the 
severity of the spasms. The case will almost invariably 
ield to these remedies, and we have no further trou- 
le concerning it. But where the attack is confirmed, 
or.in other words, the state of collapse exists, the diffi- 
culties of management are vastly increased, and the 
practice is somewhat different. The first step under 
such circumstances is to puke actively with tepid salt 
_and water, atumbler fullata time. This usually settles 
the stomach, allays the thirst, produces some degree of 
reaction, a stronger pulse, increased warmth of surface, 
anda resolution of the spasms, Co-operating in the same 
design of arousing the vital forces, and exciting the skin 
particularly, the body and extremities may be rubbed 
with warm flannels. Let a vein be then opened, and 
if the blood flows freely, take a large quantity, and es- 
pecially should the pulse rise and blood become florid. 
But where the reverse happens, or you have slowly to 
coax out the blood, or the pulse is sensibly weakened by 
the loss of it, stop the operation, and apply twenty or 
thirty cups to the abdomen, including the epigastrium, 
which though they may not draw much blood, are emi- 
nently serviceable as revellents. The cups are to be 
succeeded by a blister to the same parts. Calomel is 
next to be given in the dose of five, ten or twenty grains, 
frequently repeated, till the aggregate amounts to about 


es Ne 
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It were easy to acquaint you with divers other me- 
thods of treating this epidemic, or to enumerate a num- 
ber of special remedies that have been proposed. Dis- 
mayed, as it were, by the fearful character of the disease, 
practitioners have been too prone in its treatment, to 
abandon their principles and well tried remedies, in 
analogous cases, te seek a resource in specifics and nos- 
trums. 

I do not mean to vaunt of my success, but on a fair 
comparison of all that I have seen attempted, I am led 
to,an unqualified preference oi this plan. It cannot be 
charged with ne or empirical—is deduced 
on the contrary, established views of pathology 
and therapeutics, and is sanctioned in most of its features 
by the lengthened and concurrent experience of the 
distinguished and authoriative writers on the disease in 
India. Many may be cured by it, and some will sink 
under the force of the attack in despite of your efforts. 
The case not being too far advanced, a triumph over 
the disease is pretty certain. Cholera is, on the whole, 
more tractable than yellow fever, or the winter pesti- 
lence, which devastated our couutry during the last 
war. 

Ever, my dear sir, yours, most truly, 

N. CHAPMAN. 

Philadelphia, August 18, 1852. 

To Dr. Wa. Bravery Trten, Frederick, Md. 
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P.S. [have omitted to mention that this very practice 
by emetics, calomel, bleeding, &c. is the one which I 
have for niet. years taught in my lectures, as most 
appropriate to the worst forms of the ordinary cholera 
of our own country. You will find a tolerable synopsis 
of it in my work on the Materia Medica. I will only 
add, that there is considerable difference of opinion 
among jis as to the best means of puking,some preferring 
ipecacuanha or the sulphate of zinc, &c. In Britain, 
the mustard emetic seems chiefly to have been used, 
while in France the ipecacuanha, and in Russia, and 
other countries of the north of Europe, the salt and wa- 
ter. The latter, on the whole, I think ismost appropri- 
ate, though I have in some instances resorted to the ipe- 
cacuanha, very advantageously. 


ONE OF THE PIONEERS. 

Died; on Tuesday the 4th of August, at his residence 
in Robinson township, Wrt11aM Barter, aged 82 years. 
The deceased, a native of Ireland, was brought from 
that country by his parents when a child, and resided 
with them in Adams county, Pennsylvania, until the 
spring of 1780, when he emigrated to this county. 
Shortly after his arrival here, viz. on the 16th of July, 
1780, the deceased an four of his neighbors were en- 
gaged in reaping, when a company of Indians, about 

0 in number, rushed upon them from the woods, shot 
the other four, and took Mr. B. prisoner, tied his hands 
behind his back, and set off for the Ohio river, opposite 
where Beavertown now stands, where they had thirteen 
bark canoes hid in the woods, and where they arrived 
about 12 o’clock the day after Mr. B. had been taken, 
having kept him near 24 hours without food. During 
the absence of the Indians, their canoes had been dis- 
covered by a scouting poy of white men, about 45 in 
number, who lay in ambush on the opposite bank of the 
river. The Indians having placed Mr. B. in one of the 
canoes, tied him by the neck to a line of bark drawn 
across the mouth of the canoe, and set out for the wil- 
derness. When about two-thirds across the river, one 
of the white men imprudently discovered himself to the 
Indians, which caused them to retreat. The white men 
seeing this, commenced firing upon them, and soon 
drove them from their canoes into the river. The In- 
dian who had the care of Mr. B. left him tied in the ca- 
noe exposed to the fire of the white men; he (the In- 
dian) being, as Mr. B. supposed, wounded in the arm, 
as he used but one arm in swimming. Mr. B. by en- 
deavouring to disengage himself from the canoe caused 
it to sink, and he being tied to it by the neck, was in 
the most imminent danger, not only from the firing of 
the whites, but of being drowned. He, however, kept 
his head above the water and called for help, which was 
soon obtained. One of the white men swam to him with 
a knife between his teeth, and disengaged him from the 
canoe, and Mr. B. being an excellent swimmer, soon 
arrived safely on shore, where he was joyfully received 
by the white men, who had so fortunately delivered 
him from the hands of the bloody savages. Having ta- 
ken sufficient rest and refreshment, he sat out for his 
residence, where he arrived in safety, and where he has 
resided for upwards of 52 years, respected by all who 
knew him, as being a faithful friend, a kind husband, an. 
indulgent father, and a good neighbor, and a peacable 
citizen, a consistent Christian, an honest man.— Wash- 
tngton Pa. paper. 


Died, on Saturday last, at 5 o’clock, A. M., Jouy 
Gourarie, of this city, a soldier of the Revolution. He 
was born in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 11th Janua- 
ry, 1739—volunteered as a soldier under Gen. Arm- 
strong, from Carlisle, in 1774, and again, under Gen. 
Lacey, in 1776; and continued battling against his 
country’s foes, until 1779, when his wounds compelled 
him to leave the service. He invariably sustained the 
character of a brave soldier, andan honest man. On 
Sunday evening his remains were followed to the grave 





















bya concourse of citizens, and attended by up- 
wards of 150 members of the volunteer corps of this ci- 
ty.— Pittsburg Democrat. 


ROBERT BROWN. 
Diep, on the 22d of July, in the city of Pittsburg, 


after a lingering illness); ROBERT BROWN, in the 
20th year of his age. 


The complaint to which he fell a sacrifice, was: the 
consumption. It is melancholy to observe how many: of 


our best and most promising youths have fallen victims 
to this disease, from whose slow, but steady and unerr- 


ing aim there is no escape: a disease that unfortunately’ 
selects its subjects. from among those whose superior 


genius leads them aside from the ordinary pursuits of 
life, and induces them to tax too severely their phy- 
sical strength, by increasing the power of the mental 


engine beyond the point which the frail vessel that sup- 


ports it is able to bear. Such a victim was the young 


man to whose virtues and talents we now offer the last 


poor tribute which friendship can bestow. 


It is selfishness that induces us to mourn after de- 


parted friends: and it is weakness to indulge in un- 


availing regret. But when a mind like the one we com+ 
memorate shows so much of moral beauty, and so 
much genius and industry breaking through the difficul- 
ties that surrounded his early life, and meteor-like, 

gathering a fresh accession of brilliancy from the va- 
pors that impede its course; it becomes the duty of his 
friends to hold up his character to public view, that 
while it sheds a sacred halo round the memory of the 
dead, it may exercise a salutary influence upon the 
conduct of the living. To do justice to the memory of 
this extraordinary young man, would extend this no- 
tice beyond a reasonable length. His private worth, his 
amiable disposition, his modest and unassuming man- 
ners, have already made an impression upon the hearts 
of all who knew him, which time cannot efface. A brief 
sketch of his character, marking the course of his su- 
perior mind, and pointing out the works which it has 
left behind, is all our limits will permit us to give. At 
a very early period of life, he displayed an unusual 
taste and genius for the fine arts, which displayed it- 
self in sketching the scenes surrounding our city; in 
taking tlre portraits of his fellow students at school; in 
constructing many miniature specimens of the most dif- 
ficult machines, with the accuracy and perfection of 
those on the largest scale. With his years his talents in- 
creased, and became more diversified. He has left 
many specimens of his engravings which he executed 
without practice, or even acquaintance with the tools 
necessary in the art, and which display a surprising de- 
gree of ingenuity. When about sixteen years of age, 
he became passionately fond of the art of painting; the 
first intimation of which was the portraits of some of his 
friends from memory, presenting so accurate a likeness 
that they surprised and astonished them, and confirmed 
him in his determination to become an artist. His 
friends, who knew the difficulties almost insuperable 
that lay in the way of every young and ambitious man 
who selects that profession; and, not at that time aware 
of the extent of his capacity, endeavoured to dissuade 
him from an undertaking so rife with disappointment to 
its author, and so arduous and difficult in itself. But the 

fire of genius had already been kindled, and every re- 
monstrance of theirsserved only to add fuel to its flame. 

Finding their resistance unavailing, they determined to 

second his views, and to let the natural bent of his in- 

clination have full scope. His proficiency from this pe- 

riod became daily more perceptible. Without having 
had any access to the works of eminent painters; with- 

out a knowledge of the component parts of paints ne- 

cessary to represent the natural colours of the subject; 

without having attended to the study of anatomy, he 

continued to produce likenesses of his friends and ac- 

quaintances, which for correctness of delineation and 
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beauty of execution may safely challenge comparison 
with those of the most eminent artists. But his genius 
was not confined to portraying the human face—the 
most mechanical part of the science. He possessed an 
imagination of the most excursive kind, that produced 
fanciful representations, serving to relax the mind from 
the more business part of the portraiture. Each suc- 
ceeding effort a him boldness and additional skill, 
until at length his friends consenting, he departed for 
Philadelphia, with high hopes of future fame and -emi- 
nence. The specimens he produced while there, under 
the charge of eminent artists, received their highest en- 
comiums. The opportunities of improvements he now, 
for the first time, possessed; his indefatigable industry, 
his exquisite taste, and superior genius, all seemed to 
= him out as one soon destined to occupy the very 

ighest seat in the profession. But nature had ordain- 
ed otherwise; his health, which had been ually de- 
clining from his close application to his favorite pur- 
suits, now admonished him that they must be abandon- 
ed. For a time they were so; and the relaxation of his 
mind from his severe application, together with the 
change of sedentary to more active habits, produced 
a favorable change in his constitution. His — 
rapidly, recruited, and again he devoted himself to his 
profession. But the warning came again, and it was 
row too late—the die was cast—the rapid progress of 
his disease—his extreme debility—the hectic flush— 
all admonished him in a voice too solemn to be disre- 
garded, to prepare to die. All his bright hopes of fu- 
ture fame and eminence around which his young imagi- 
nation loved to play, must be abandoned. Nature, with 
all her grandeur and beauty, on which he was wont to 
gaze-with a painter’s eye, must be blotted out forever. 
He must part, to meet no more, with friends, relations, 
brothers, mother—and yet he regarded his approaching 
dissolution with calmness, and even cheerfulness, for 
he felt that security which a conscience void of offence 
must always feel, when it contemplates the true charac- 
ter of God—and he felt that he could return unsullied 
into the hands of his Father in heaven, an ermine too 
pure and too precious to be worn on earth, 


From the Presbyterian. 
THE FAIR MOUNT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Fhe corner stone of the Fair Mount Presbyterian 
church was laid on Thursday afternoon, the 23d ult. in 
Morrisville, vicinity of Philadelphia. A large and re- 
spectable assembly of persons of both sexes were pre- 
sent and witnessed the ceremony. 

It commenced with a brief statement, by the Rev. 
J. H. Symmes, respecting the plan of the building, the 
importance of the work, and the views and resources 
of the congregation relative to its completion. ‘Then 
followed a fervent and highly appropriate prayer, by 
the Rev. Thos. M’Auley, D, D., beseeching the great 
Head of the church to recognize and prosper the un- 
dertaking, and render the institution a blessing to the 
society, the neighbourhood, and the world. 

The corner stone was then placed by the architect 
and master builders. In the stone was deposited a 
glass vase containing the newspapers of the day and 
some other articles, together with a written document, 
a copy of which is given below. 

The ceremony closed with an animated address well 
suited to the occasion, by the Rev. S. G. Winchester, 
in which the speaker dwelt upon the great importance 
of religious institutions, with respect to their instru- 
mentality in the salvation of sinners, and in their benign 
and happy influence on the civil and social relations of 
man. 


The following is a copy of the document deposited. 
**This corner stone of the Fair Mount Presbyterian 

re er a laid on Thursday, the 23d day of Aug. 
. D. 1832. 
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Building Committee, R. Stuart, M. D. 
William Linn, 
Hugh Groves, 
Joseph Flemming. 

Thomas U. Walter, Architect. 

Joseph West, Carpenter. 

John Robinson, Mason. 

Rev. John H. Symmes, stated minister. William 
Linn, Hugh Groves, and Samuel O’Neil, elders of the 
church. 

Andrew Jackson being President of the United 
States, 

sa Wolf, Governor of the state of Pennsylvania, 
an 

ae W. Richards, mayor of the city of Philadel- 


phia. . 

The building thus commenced will be fifty feet front 
by seventy in depth. It is to be constructed of stone, 
rough cast, with a basement story, galleries, and a cu- 
pola anda bell. The lot of ground on which it will 
stand, was generously presented for the purpose by 
Messrs. Nixon & Williams, proprietors. The whole 
cost of the building, when completed, will amount, ac- 
cording to estimate, to about 5,000 dollars. A sufficient 
quantity of stone and Time has been already subscribed 
by a few individuals in the neighbourhood. A small 
amount of money has likewise been subscribed. Con- 
tracts have been advantageously entered into with 
competent persons in whom the utmost confidence may 
be placed for the faithful and proper execution of the 
work, It is to proceed under the supervision of Mr. 
Thomas U. Walter, well known to the public as a skil- 
ful and experienced architect. The building is now in 
progress, and it is designed to have it finished and open- 
ed by the beginning of May next, for the public wor- 
ship of God. The congregation that has undertaken this 
enterprise was lately organized, and is, as it were, just 
struggling into existence. They are as yet few in num- 
ber, and their own efforts, unaided, must of course be’ 
feeble; but they look with confidence to the generosity of 
an enlightened and Christian public for assistance. Their 
prospects asa church are flattering, and furnish indi- 
cations that whatever efforts may be made in their be- 
half, will not have been made in vain. The village of 
Morrisville is rapidly advancing, both in regard to the 
number and respectability of its population, and pro- 
mises fair for becoming one of the most important ma- 
nufacturing places in the state. The importance, there- 
fore, of having speedily a convenient house for the 
worship of God in this growing village, must be obvious 
to every one who is accustomed to regard the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. BH. 


LOGANIAN LIBRARY. 


The trustees of the Loganian Library of this cif 
have purchased the collection of the late Zaccheus Col- 
lins, Esq. It consists of about 2000 volumes, most of 
which are on Natural History, and of the most rare and! 
esteemed authors. Naturalists who are familiar witlt 
the subjects of which they treat, state that no such 
collection, public or private, is to be found in America. 
It would be impossible to enumerate in a newspaper 
half the treasures this library contains. A few items, 
however, will give a general idea of its value. 

One of the oldest books in the collection in entitled 
Hortus Sanitatis, 1492—probably one of the first books 
on Natural History ever printed. It is filled with wood 
cuts of plants, animals, &c. of a rude but significant de- 
scription; the ‘‘Flora Danicz,” a book of extreme ra- 
rity, even in Europe, and of which but one other copy 
is believed to exist in America. It yields to no other 
book of the kind except ‘‘Cavanilles Descriptio Planta- 
rum,” which is also in this collection, as well as the 
‘Flora Atlantica,” Ellis’s Zoophytes, Dellenii Historia 
Muscorum, Plunketti Opera, Turner’s History of Fuci: 
Scheffer’s Fungorum, Hooker’s British Jungermanniz, 
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the superb works of Hedwig and Boleti, on Mosses, &c. 














ficacious in cutaneous diseases. No natural caves have 


the Nouveau Dictionnaire D’Histoire Naturelle, 24 vo-| as yet been discovered in this county, nor any osteolo- 


lumes, Paris, are also among ‘the varieties collected by 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Collins. 

That the collection is very rich in authorities on Na- 
tural History will be understood, when we state that it 
embraces the works of the following authors: 

Gaulteri, Clusius, Gaertner, Linnzus, Buffon, Dodo- 
naei, Alpini, Mathioli, Thunberg, Turton, Lobel, La- 
marck, Dillwyn, Willdenow, Decandolle, De Montfort, 
Cuvier, Brogniart, Jussieu, Lamoureux, Hauy, Mi- 
chaux, Persoon, Scheuchzer, Schkuhr, Achanus, Gal- 
lizin, Hermannus, Pennant, Shaw, Hughes, Sloan, Mil- 
ler, Hoffman, Nuttall, Schroter, Schwartz, Jameson, 
Moh, Sweet, Werner, Bruce, Robinson, Smith, Hum- 
boldt, Fries, Pursh, Cleaveland, Godman, Gray, Bige- 
low, Bonaparte, Say, Elliott, Silliman, Klaproth, Wil- 
son, Mirbel, St. Hilaire, &c. &c. 

The collection also comprises many valuable edi- 
tions of the Bible, and a large collection of pamphlets, 
as well as works on belles letters, a number of periodi- 
cal publications, a few select novels, and editions of all 
the classical authors. Asan addition to our justly fam- 
ed library it is invaluable. We heartily applaud the 
liberality and judgment of the trustees in making this 
purchase.— National Gazette. 





GEOLOGY OF BRADFORD COUNTY. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Geological Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


A communication was read from a committee of the 
Cabinet of Science of Bradford county, consisting of 
Messrs. Henry Wells, Ellis Lewis, Isaac Cooley, Bis- 
sel Chubbuck, and William Russell. 

There is in Bradford county inexhaustible quantities 
of bituminous coal and iron. Indications of copper have 
also been discovered. Major Long, of that county, 
has detected gold and silver in particular rocks. The 
gold is found disseminated ina bed of hornstone. Lime- 
stone with marine shells is also found in this county: 
when prepared in the kiln, it is of a grey ash color, A 
coarse grained silicious sandstone is found on the wa- 
ters of the Towanda creek, well adapted for mill- 
stones. The only coal mines now open and worked in 
this county, are on the waters of the Towanda creek, a 
few miles south-west of the borough of Towanda. The 
coal is excellent, and is extensively used by the inhabi- 
tants in preference to wood. Inthe winter season, it is 
sent in sleds to Ithaca, Newton, &c. The veins of coal | 
are from three to seven feet thick, and are found a few 
feet from the surface. The coal-field is extensive, 
rests upon a general bed of sand-stone, and the strata al- 
ternate with slate. The coal on the waters of the Tow- 
anda is supposed to be part of a continuous deposit ex- 
tending to the coal mines of Blossburg in Tioga, and 
those of Lycoming in Lycoming county. The Towan- | 
da creck is navigable for the descent of rafts a consider- 
able distance above the coal mines, which are situated 
about twelve miles from the north branch of the Sus- 
quehanna river. Coal is also found in abundance about | 
six miles from the borough of Towanda. Iron is 
found in the neighborhood of the coal mines, and in | 
other parts of the county. No fossil coal plants have 
yet been found; it is supposed they are not so abundant 
in the bituminous coal-field as they have hitherto been 
found to be in the non-bituminous ones. ‘There are se- 
veral salt springs in the county, and a salt manufactur- 
ing company is established in Susquehanna county, at 
a salt spring on the dividing line with Bradford county. 
No rock salt has been found, neither have any weils 
been yet dug in this last county for brine. At Rome, 








gical remains, except an elephant’s tooth. An explor- 
ing expedition, for the purpose of making geological 
examinations of the most interesting parts of the coun- 
ty of Bradford, is now preparing; it is intended to com- 
municate the results to the Geological Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 


From the Lycoming Gazette. 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL BRADY, 


It affords us pleasure to say that “ Kiskeminetas,”’ the 
author of the sketches of Capt. Samuel Brady, has it 
in contemplation to publish the life of that daring patri- 
ot. As the scenes of many of his exploits were on the 
Susquehanna, we doubt not but it will be liberally pa- 
tronized. We have been favored with the following, 
concerning him, which we cheerfully publish, and re- 
quest that any person possessing any information con- 
cerning him, will communicate the same to us. 


Mr. Cummines:—I have observed in your paper 
at different times, sketches of the life and charac- 
ter, and revolutionary services of Captain} Samuvgen 
Brapy. I think there is a mistake in the statement of 
his parentage. Becoming somewhst acquainted with 
him during the campaign of 1777, in the state of New 
Jersey, while he was attached to the Northumberland 
county militia, which I think was under the command 
of Colonel Cook of Northumberland; and having at 
that time a number of relatives in Northumberland 
county, I inquired after them. One of them being in 
company with him atthe affair at Freeland’s fort, led to 
his giving me a description of it, which has in substance 
been related in your paper: he stated, however, that 
there were very few of them that staid in the fort, but 
attempted to save themselves by flight; a great num- 
ber of whom were murdered in the attempt. One part 
of his statement as relates to himself I will mention, ac- 
companied’ with so singular an expression that I 
shall never forget it. He said his rifle being well charg- 
ed, he secreted himself in a bunch of bushes, strip- 
ped himself to his vest and pantaloons, and started; two 
of the Indians singled out and after him, (the one a big 
fellow and the other a small one, ) with only their toma- 
hawks; when they had got some distance from the fort, 
he found they were gaining on him, the big one fore- 
most—he said he wheeled and struck him as hard as 
God Almighty could strike him, with the contents of 
his rifle; the little fellow then ceased the pursuit and 
took back,andhe came off clear. I understood by him at 
that time, that Capt. John Brady who was shot by the 
Indians near Wolf run, was his brother, not his father 
as has been stated. It was upon my evidence of his 
bravery and revolutionary services, that he obtained a 
pension, while I was a member of the Legislature. He 
was at that time poor, and his services to his country en- 
tirely overlooked; he stayed several days at Lancaster, 
and expressed much thankfulness that I had not forgot- 
ten him. JOHN BORKOWS. 





NAVIGATION OF THE DELAWARE. 
(Continued from page 132. ) 
In SENATE. 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1817. 
His Excellency William Findlay, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Sir—Inclosed is the report of the commissioners of 
the state of Pennsylvania, appointed to meet commis- 


eight miles north-east of Towanda, is a fine mineral | sioners of the state of New Jersey, to settle certain dif- 


spring,impregnated with sulphur,iron,&c. Inflammable | ferences between the two states. 


gas arises in large bubbles from the bottom. The me- 
dical properties of this s 


As the act under 


| which they acted, did not direct to whom the report 


ec Pring. have been found very ¢f-| should be made, the commissioners presumed that it 
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must be to the Governor of the state, they therefore di- 
rected me to enclose it to your excellency. 
Iam, with great respect, 
Your excellency’s most obedient servant, 
CADW. EVANS, jun. 
His Excellency William Findlay, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Sir—The undersigned commissioners appointed by, 
and under the authority of an act of the legislature of 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania,entitled ‘*An actap- 
pointing commissioners for settling certain differences 
between this state and the state of New Jersey,” passed 
the 25th day of March last, have the honor to report to 
your excellency, that for the purpose of arranging their 
plans, in execution of the powers vested in them by the 
said act of assembly, the commissioners therein named, 
met at Easton on the 15th day of June last, and adjoura- 
ed to meet by appointment the commissioners of the 
state of New Jersey, at Trenton, on the Ist day of Ju- 
ly following. The commissioners of Pennsylvania met 
at Trenton according to appointment. One of the 
commissioners of New Jersey only attended; and as he 
was not authorized to proceed in the business without 
the concurrence’of one or more of his colleagues, the 
board adjourned to meet at Easton on the 8th day of 
September following. 

Shortly before this period Mr. Sitgreaves resigned, 
and Mr. John Ross was appointed in his stead; who, 
with the two remaining commissioners named in the 
act, met the commissioners of New Jersey at the time 
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an oil mill in considerable forwardness, owned by Cor- 
ryelle and Maris—and one at Trenton falls near Morris- 
ville, at the head of the tide water, forty-eight miles be- 
low Easton, a grist mill and saw mill in operation, and 
owned by James Vanuxem—this dam and Joseph 
Smith’s dam were erected before the ratification of the 
compact between the two states; both wings have how- 
ever, been considerably extended into the river since 
the period of their first erection. 

The dams on the New Jersey shore are situated as 
follows, viz. One at the Foul rift falls, twelve miles 
above Easton, a saw mill is erected here and in opera- 
tion, owned by John Sherlock—one at the head of an 
island four miles above Easton, a saw mill has been erect- 
ed at this dam, but appears to be abandoned; it is own- 
ed by Charles Bauchman—one other short dam about 
the middle of the same island, where a cutis made 


‘through, upon which a saw mill is built and in epera- 


tion, owned by Clarke and Winters—one in Durham 
falls, eight miles below Easton, a saw mill erected but 
not in opetation, and owned by Henry Quinn—one in 
Lynn’s falls, twelve miles below Easton, connecting an 
island on the New Jersey side with one on the Pennsyl- 
vania side, here a saw mill is erected on an island under 
the jurisdiction of New Jersey, owned by Kraus and 
Fackenthall—one in Tumbling dam falls, twenty-two 
miles below Easton, a saw mill in operation, and owned 
by Jacob Coogler—one in Reading’s falls twenty-eight 
miles below Easton, a saw mill in operation, and owned 
by Reading and Beatty—one in Well’s falls, thirty- 
four miles below Easton, a grist and saw mill in opera- 


and place appointed, and from thence proceeded up | tion, and owned by Hugh Ely and company; this dam 
the river in boats as far as Belvidere, to examine the | was erected previous to the revolutionary war—one 
‘wing dams in the river above Easton; from thence they | other dam in the same falls, with a saw mill in opera- 
went down the river and examined all the dams to the | tion owned by John Corryelle—and one in the Great 
Great falls at Trenton, inclusive. falls near ‘Trenton, sixty miles below the Foul rift, with 
They found that from the Great falls at Trenton to. | a saw mill in operation, and owned by Daniel W. Coxe. 
the Foul rift, a distance of about sixty miles, nineteen Some of those dams on each side of the river are in- 
dams are erected. ‘That nine of these dams are upon the | jurious to the descending as well as the ascending navi- 
Pennsylvania shore, and ten on that of New Jersey; | gation—others do not injure the passage of boats or 
eight of which are supposed to have been erected with- | rafts gomg down the river, but are extremely injurious 
out authority from that state; two of them have, how- | to the passage of the boats going up. In ascending the 
ever, been authorized by their legislature, viz. One at | river, the current in the channel is so strong, that the 
the Foul rift, under an act passed the 1st day of Febru- | ascending boats are conducted near the shore, some- 
ary, 1814; the other at the Great falls near Trenton, un- | times on one side of the river and sometimes on the oth- 
der an act passed the 4th day of February, 1815, and | er,so as to have the advantage of eddies and a more gen- 
supplement thereto, passed the 10th day of February, | tle current. 
1816; and in addition to these, the legislature of that| Thus then these wing dams, which are all extended 
state have authorized the erection of two others, viz. | more or less into the river, and some of them to the 
One at the falls near Assinpink creek, by an act passed | main channel, where no alternative is left for the boats 
November 29, 1809, this is probably superseded by | passing up the river, but to go round the wings, where 
the act of the 4th of February, 1815; the other at | the rapidity of the current is so great in some places, 
Howell’s falls, by an act passed January 24, 1814— | that it requires a double number of men to accomplish 
this act has not been carried into effect. it, and greatly injures the navigation. This is strongly 
The dams which have been erected on the Pennsyl- | exemplified in the Trenton falls, where Mr. Coxe’s dam 
vania shore, are situated as follows, viz. One in the | on the one side, extending from New Jersey shore to 
county of Northampton, in Philipsburg falls, a little be- | Yard’s island, and Mr. Vanuxem’s on the other, extend- 
low the junction of the Lehigh river with the Dela- | ing from the head of Morrisville island on the Pennsyl- 
ware—a grist mill in operation, and owned by Christian | vania side, their uniting is only prevented by the main 
Bixler. Eight in the county of Bucks, viz. One in | channel, which is about one hundred feet wide. Be- 





Durham falls, eight miles below Easton, a saw mill is 


here erected, but not in operation, owned by Jacob 
Raub—one in Lynn’s falls, twelve miles below Easton, a 
saw millin operation, and owned by Samuel Lippen- 
cut—one in Nockamixon falls, thirteen miles below 
Easton, a saw mill owned by Benjamin Williams is erect- 
ed here, but is not in operation—one in Cut-bitch falls, 
twenty-two miles below Easton, the establishment here 
is a grist mill, saw mill, an extensive smith shop with a 
tilt hammer,and two pair of smiths’ bellows, all in com- 
plete operation by water power, and owned by Joseph 
Smith—one in Bull’s falls, twenty-four miles below Eas- 
ton, asaw mill in operation, and owned by Kemble 








fore Mr. Coxe’s dam was erected, the boats (unless 
when the water was extremely low,) ascended the ri- 


ver between Yard’s island and the New Jersey shore, * 


where the current was moderate, and where they could 
avail themselves of the eddies near the shore; but now, 
that dam completely intercepts that channel, so that no 
boat can ascend or descend that way. It may be pro- 
per also in this place to remark, that in descending the 
river at these falls, rafts of timber, boards, scantling, 
&c. which are floated down the Delaware in great num- 
bers, and to an incalculable amount, are liable (and 
frequently have been) in despite of all the exertions of 
the raft men to be thrown by the set of the current or 


Skelton—one in Howell’s falls, twenty-nine miles below | a westerly wind into Mr. Coxe’s dam, from which they 
Easton, a grist mill in operation, and owned by John | cannot be extracted by the owners, who are therefore 


L. Johnson—one at or in the Horse race channel, thir- | obliged to sell their lumber or produce, at any price 
ty-four miles below Easton, a saw mill in operation, and | that can be obtained; thus losing the benefit of that 
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competition which they might reasonably promise them- 
selves at the port of their destination. 

After viewing the dams, the commissioners met in 
the council chamber at Trenton; at the opening of this 
meeting, the undersigned requested the commissioners 
of New Jersey to disclose their propositions for amica- 
bly settling the controversy between the two states, 
which they explicitly refused, stating, that as Pennsyl- 
vania was the complainant, it rested with the comfnission- 
ers of that state to exhibit the ground of complaint, and 
the redress that was expected. 

The undersigned stated as the cause of their com- 
plaint, that the legislature of New Jersey had passed 
sundry acts authorizing the building of dams in the ri- 
ver Delaware, which greatly injured the navigation of 
that river, and in diréct violation of the compact of 
1783, between the two states. That they required of 
the commissioners of New Jersey a repeal of the said 
laws; or that the dams should be so altered as not to in- 
jure the navigation, and that the force and validity of 
the same compact should be acknowledged. 


The commissioners from New Jersey replied that 
each state had a right to authorize the building of wing 
dams, which did not materially injure the navigation, 
and that Pennsylvania as well as New Jersey, had erect- 
ed dams in the river; and that the former state ought to 
have put down the dams that were upon its own shore, 
before it complained of the latter. 

The undersigned rejoined that Pennsylvania had in 
no.case, authorized the building of wing dams in the 
Delaware, but had refused every application that had 
been made for that purpose; that although it was true 
that dams had been erected on the Pennsylvania shore, 
yet they were unauthorized, and might be put down by 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania at any time, which either 
state might think proper; and that the latter state would 
put them down unless they could be put under such re- 
gulations as would be agreeable to both states. That 
the conduct of New Jersey was widely different, inas- 


- fauch as that state had passed laws expressly authoriz- 


ing the erection of dams in the river, and now contend- 
ed for the right to do it, and at the same time admitting 
that the dam at Trenton was injurious to the navigation 
and ought not to have been built; the undersigned con- 
tended, that as the compact of 1783, declared that the 
river should be a public highway the whole breadth there- 
of, the occupation of a considerable part of that breadth, 
and a part too, which was commonly used for naviga- 
tion, wasa direct breach of that compact. That as 
Pennsylvania had a right, under the compact of 1783, 
to oe all the dams which injured the navigation, 
and as that was an important right for the preservation 
of the essential interests of a large portion of her citi- 
zens, she would not agree to relinquish it. ‘That by 
laying the dams under regulations, which would render 
them harmless, all difficulties might be obviated; and in 
doing this, Pennsylvania would ask for nothing, but 
what should be common to both states, 


The commissioners from New Jersey then requested 
that all communications should be in writing; and con- 
tended that the undersigned should, as representing the 
complainant, offer the first proposition. The under- 
signed, anxious to effect the object of their appoint- 
ment, submitted; although they apprehended that as 
New Jersey was the aggressor, it would have discover- 

a more amicable disposition in that state, to have 
made the first overture. The undersigned opened the 
correspondence with a letter containing the following 
propositions, viz. 

1. That the agreement signed by the commissioners 
of the two states, on the 26th day of April, 1783, and 
afterwards ratified by New Jersey as well as by Penn- 
sylvania, is obligatory upon them in all its parts. 


_ 2, That under that agreement the river Delaware, 
in the whole length and breadth thereof, so far as the 
same divides the two states, is, and shall continue a 
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highway, free and open for the common benefit and ad- 
vantage of the contracting parties. 

3. That the two states have a concurrent jurisdiction 
over the said river from shore to shore. 

4. That after the ratification of that agreement, nei 
| ther state had a right to exercise a separate jurisdic 
tion, in any manner calculated to injure the navigation 
of the said river. 

5. That all laws passed by either state without the 
‘concurrence ot the other, to authorise the erection of 
wing dams which would in any degree injure the navi- 
gation of the said river, either in ascending or descend- 
ing the same, is an infraction of the said agreement. 

The undersigned added, that “if the commissioners on 
the part of New Jersey should agree with the under- 
| signed in the foregoing positions, the commissioners of 
Pennsylvania will be prepared to enter more fully into 
a discussion of the subjects referred to them.” See do- 
cument marked No. 1. 

To this letter the commissioners of New Jersey an- 
swered, that to the first proposition they agreed; that 
as the second and third propositions were embraced in 
the first, a separate recognition was not necessary. And 
in answer to the fourth and fifth propositions, they en- 
tered into a course of reasoning which, if admitted, 
would render nugatory the compact of 1783. They 
contended too, that the soil of the river to the midway 
thereof at least, above the tide-way, belonged to the 
owners of lands adjoining, and not to the two states, 
See document No. 2. To this letter the undersigned 
replied: see document No. S—and the commissioners of 
New Jersey rejoined: see document No.4. The un- 
dersigned then requested a personal conference, which 
was agreed to by the commissioners of New Jersey. At 
this conference the following propositions were agreed 
to unanimously by the commissioners of the two states. 

Ist. That the construction of the agreement of 1783, 
should have been such as to have required the assent of 
both states to authorise the erection of a dam on either 
shore; that such construction would have best pre- 
served a free and open navigation of the river from the 
injurious and pernicious effects of wing dams, which is 
a growing evil. 

2d. That no wing dams for creating or increasing 
water power, shall hereafter be erected in the river 
Delaware, without the consent of both states. 

3d. That the wing dams now erected shall be so re- 
gulated as not to obstruct the navigation of the river, 
and effectual provision made in the said agreement to 
ensure a faithful execution of the same. 

4th. That the dams shall be prostrated, if the owners 
do not comply with the provisions that shall be agreed 
upon. 

5th. That if the two states should hereafter agree to 
improve the navigation of the Delaware, the dams now 
erected shall be no obstruction to such improvement. 

The two boards of commissioners then agreed to ad- 
journ for a few days, to afford time for digesting a plan 
to carry their agreement into effect. On the 17th of 
October the commissioners met at New Hope, in pur- 
suance of their adjournment, the undersigned having 
previously forwarded to the New Jersey commissioners 
a plan which appeared to them calculated to answer 
the purposes intended. See document No. 5. 

The commissioners of New Jersey objected to that 
plan, as requiring too much of the owners of dams, and 
putting it in the power of Pennsylvania, by appointing 
commissioners who would not agree to any report, to 
prostrate all the dams at pleasure; that some of the 
dams required more alterations than others; and that 
they were not competent to judge of the alterations 
that ought to be made. They then presented a coun- 
ter project. See document No. 6. 

The undersigned contended that the state of Penn- 
sylvania could have no disposition to destroy the dams, 
if they were so altered as to form no obstruction to the 





navigation of the river. That under the compact of 


1783 between the two states, either state had a right to 
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prostrate all the dams on the river without the consent 
or co-operation of the other; _ from a disposition to 
favor the owners of dams as far as was consistent with 
the security of the navigation and from courtesy to the 
state of New Jersey, Pennsylvania had agreed to ap- 
point commissioners for the purpose of meeting that 
state, to prescribe such regulations as would, if practi- 
cable, protect the owners of dams, and at the same 
time secure the navigation of the river: that nothing 
could be more futile than to suppose that Pennsylvania 
would, in direct opposition to the interests of her own 
citizens, and in violation of her faith, refuse to sanction 
all the dams which should be altered conformably to the 
proposed plan. 

The undersigned stated that the locks and slopes re- 
quired by their project, were in conformity with what 
is required in Pennsylvania of those who obtain permis- 
sion to erect dams in navigable rivers. The persons ob- 
taining suclr permission, must in most cases, and upon 
their own responsibility, build locks through which 
boats may at all times safely pass, and make slopes to 
the dams for the passage of rafts. If Pennsylvania re- 
quired this of her own citizens who respectfully ap- 
plied for permission to erect dams, could it be expected 
she would allow upon more favorable terms strangers 
to keep up dams, which had been erected in defiance 
of her authority, and in violation of her sacred rights 
under the compact? All that was required was to put 
locks and slopes in the dams, so that boats and rafts 
might safely and conveniently pass. Of their sufficien- 
cy there was no difficulty in judging: the pomes. and 
re-passing of a boat,and the passage of a raft would de- 
cide the question. And of the propriety of such a re- 
quisition there could not be a reasonable doubt, when 
the immense advantages which the owners of the dams 
derived from the water power they obtained, was duly 
-considered. 

The undersigned agreed to the alterations proposed 
by the New Jersey commissioners to the preamble of 
the Pennsylvania project, but objected to other parts of 
their counter project, as referring to other commission- 
ers that which was enjoined upon us: that the wing 
dams would remain, however great the nuisance, until 
the commissioners should have agreed upon the alter- 
ations: that it would be putting it in the power of the 
New Jersey commissioners to defeat the object of the 
agreement, by refusing to agree to any alterations ex- 
cept such as were wholly inadequate to all useful and 
necessary purposes. That this was not an improbable 
event, inasmuch as that state had, by her legislative 
acts, authorised the erection of some of the dams com- 
plained of—that now her pride, and perhaps she might 
think her dignity, required that she should establish by 
indirect means, what she had attempted in a direct way. 

That in case the commissioners to be appointed un- 
der the counter project offered by New Jersey, should 
agrec in the alterations to be made in the dams, and 
the owners should not make the alterations prescribed; 
then the delinquents must be proceeded against ac- 
cording to the laws of the state first taking cognizance 
of the cause. Now this proceeding would put it in the 
power of a designing individual to procure a prosecu- 
tion in his own state by some of his own friends, with- 
out any notice to the adverse state, and by a mock trial 
secure his dam from all future inquiry; inasmuch as his 
own court having first taken cognizance of the cause, 
the judgment which that court may have entered, 
would be conclusive, and the right to keep up the dam 
be established, however injurious it might be to the 
navigation. 

The undersigned objected to that part of the New 
Jersey project which provides that the owners of the 
dams who do not conform to such regulations as should 
be laid down, should be proceeded against in the 
courts of either state as and for a public nuisance. I 
was believed that no practical good could result from 
such a provision. No person could be prosecuted to 
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conviction, without appearing to answer the charge, 
or being served with a process todoso. And no mode 
could be devised by the state to compel a person re- 
siding in New Jersey to appear and plead to any prose- 
cution which would or ought to be applicable to the 
citizens at large. That the offender had nothing to do 
but reside beyond the reach of the process of Pennsyl- 
vania, to prevent her from exercising any jurisdiction 
whatsoever upon the subject. 

From the best judgment which the undersigned 
could form of the New Jersey project, they concluded 
that it was calculated to procrastinate the dispute, and 
that its effects would be to sanction the dams so much 
complained of. For if commissioners were appointed 
according to that project, their commissioners might, 
after having spent much time upon the subject, say 
they were not competent to judge of the alterations ne- 
cessary to be made in the dams; or might make any 
other convenient excuse for not agreeing with the com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania. Other commissioners must 
then be appointed, who might pursue some devious 
course which would prevent any thing effectual from 
being done: and thus keeping up the obstructions to 
the navigation, until Pennsylvania should be worried 
into submission. That judging from the course which 
New Jersey has hitherto pursued, it was fair to pre- 
sume that this would be her future policy. Thus placing 
Pennsylvania in a worse situation than she at present 
stands, with respect to her right of removing nuisances 
in the river. 

The New Jersey commissioners appearing determin- 
ed not to give up their project, the undersigned pro- 
posed that the commissioners from the two states 
should recommend it to the legislatures of their respec- 
tive states, to state a case embracing the subject of the 
present controversy for the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This proposition was in- 
stantly rejected by the commissioners of New Jersey. 

The undersigned then proposed to adjust the dis- 
pute respecting Mr. Coxe’s dam at the great falls near 
Trenton, and if they succeeded in that,then to proceed 
with the rest of the dams. For this purpose they pre- 
sented a project—sce the document marked No. 7. 

The New Jersey commissioners agreed to the pro- 
posed regulations in the dam, but objected to certain 
other parts of the project; inasmuch as under them it 
would be in the power of Pennsylvania to pass laws 
for prostrating the dam in question without a judi- 
cial investigation. 

The undersigned replied, that as the general laws of 
the state would not reach this case—that none which 
could be passed, that would be suitable for the state at 
large, would be effectual in the case of a dam on the 
New Jersey shore—it might become necessary to pass 
special laws upon the subject, for the purpose of effec- 
tuating the agreement. That it was discovering an un- 
reasonable jealousy of Pennsylvania, that she would 
take the arbitrary course apprehended by the commis- 
sioners of New Jersey, unless required by such circum- 
stances as rendered it indispensable. That it was im- 
possible to foresee what laws would be necessary for 
enforcing an observance of the regulations agreed 
upon. That if Pennsylvania agreed to tolerate a dam 
authorised by New Jersey in violation of the compact of 
1783, and in defiance of a solemn protest of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, and under regulations which 
never would have induced her to have assented to the 
erection; she ought to have a complete recognition of 
her right to prostrate the same in sucha manner as she 
should deem proper, or any neglect of or noncompli- 
ance with the terms upon which she had assented to its 
continuance. The justice, the forbearance, the rights, 
and the dignity of the state of Pennsylvania imperiously 
required such a recognition on the part of New Jer- 


The undersigned commissioners therefore proposed 
to agree upon a continuance of this dam, on terms far 
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more moderate than than they would have assented to | Engine Companies. 


its erection: on a condition, however, which if not com- 
plied with, either state might have a right to prostrate 
it, in such a manner as it should judge most proper. 
This was expressly rejected by the commissioners of 
New Jersey; they declaring in the most unqualified 
terms that they could not consent to leave the rights of 
their citizens to the mercy of Pennsylvania, without the 
intervention of trial by jury, Thus claiming the power 
of controling Pennsylvania in the manner in which she 
shall exercise her right—a right which will only be ex- 
ercised by the state which is aggrieved, and which 
must be at the expense of removing the nuisance. 

The undersigned having taken their resolution not 
to relinquish the important right of Pennsylvania to en- 
act such Jaws as she might think necessary, to abate 
nuisances in the Delaware, and to execute them in her 
own way; and the New Jersey commissioners peremp- 
torily refusing to agree to any terms unless this right 
was given up: the negotiation was here and on this 
point broken off. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the whole nego- 
tiation, not a single proposition for settling the contro- 
versy was e by the commissioners of New Jersey, 
unless their counter project may be considered such; 
but which the undersigned believed was better calcu- 
lated for delay and for fostering the controversy, than 
for an adjustment of the dispute. 


After most deliberately considering the immense im- | 13. Washington, 


portance of the navigation of the Delaware to a large 
portion of the people of Pennsylvania—the great im- 
pediment to that navigation placed in the river under 


the authority of an act of the legislature of New Jersey, | naratus of the diff 
in the face of the rights and the authority of the state | served with 
of Pennsylvania, and in opposition to a solemn protest | § 


of the legislature thereof—and after duly weighing the 
indisposition of the commissioners of that state to afford 
relief from the injuries occasioned thereby, although 
they themselves acknowledged it was considerable, and 
ought not to have been placed there; the undersigned 
did not for a moment hesitate in taking the course 
which they have represented. 

The undersigned will take the liberty of adding, that 


although it is very desirable to preserve the mills on the | gret to state, 


river as far as.can be done with safety to the naviga- 
tion; yet as the injury done in that way by the wing 
dams is very great and yearly increasing, they are 
unanimously of opinion, that unless the state of Penn- 
sylvania takes prompt and decisive measures to protect 
its own rights, the navigation of the river Delaware 
will in a short time not be worth protecting. 
We have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 
your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
CADW. EVANS, Junr. 
WILLIAM ERWIN, 
JOHN ROSS. 
December I8, 1817. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. , 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
September 24th, 1832. 
Yesterday morning the City Councils met, when Mr. 
Faitz, from the committee on fire companies, made the 
following report, which was read and adopted. 
Annual Report of the Committee on Fire Companies. 
The committee on fire companies beg leave to re- 
port, that they have endeavoured to discharge impartial- 
ly the duties required of them by the ordinance of 
April 22d, 1824, and its several supplements, which 
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E Presidenis, 

1. Assistance, John Greiner, $245 

2. Columbia, Daniel Knight 245 

3. Delaware, Townsend Sharpless, 245 

4. Diligent, Samuel Fox, 292 50 

5. Good Will, Adam Eckfeldt, 245 

6. Hand in Hand, Charles J. Jack, 245 

-7. Harmony, Wm. R. Maxfield, 245 

8. Pennsylvania, Caleb Cope, 292 50 
9. Philadelphia, Samuel Mason, Jr, 292 50 
10. Hibernia, James McDonald, 245 
11, Reliance, Anthony Neill, 245 
12. Vigilant, George W. Tryon, 245 
14. Washington, Thomas Stockley, 245 
Hose Companies. Presidents. 

1, America, Wm. Jackson, $282 

2. Columbia, Adam Dialogue, 282 

3. Fame, James Edwards, 282 

4. Good Intent, Wm. Abbott, 282 

5. Hope, Alex. Henry, Jr. 282 

6. Neptune, Nathaniel Mercer, 282 

7. Perseverance, Henry Ritter, 282 

8. Philadelphia, John P. Wetherill, 282 

9. Phenix, Richd. H. Johnson, 292 50 


10, Resolution, 
11. Robert Morris, 
12. Southwark, 


Charles Shaeffer, Jr. 282 
James Glasgow 282 
Henry Caron, 282 
Charles J. Boulter, 282 
Total, $7,000 00 
The committee on their late visit to inspect the ap- 
erent engine and hose companies, ~~ 
great gratification their excellence and ef- 
ciency, and the beautiful order in which they all ap- 
pear to be maintained; reflecting great credit upon the 
worthy and public spirited citizens who compose them. 
The committee deem it important also to report, that 
there are attached to the different companies within the 
corporate limits, 1146 active and 709 honorary mem- 
bers, upon whose exertions our fellow citizens may 
confidently rely for protection at all times from the ra- 
vages of the destructive element. Your committee re- 
that several of the companies are consi- 
derably in debt, contracted in the purchase of a suitable 
building for their respective apparatus, and that a num- 
ber are entirely unprovided with a permanent location. 
When men give so much of their time and money to 
the public as the firemen of the city of Philadelphia do, 
without the slightest advantage or recompense, your 
committee are decidedly of opinion, that they should 
not be obliged to bear this additional and very heavy 
expense; and that there should be provided at the pub- 
lic cost, suitable places of location for their apparatus. 
Your committee deem this subject worthy the early at- 
tention and action of the next Councils,and recommend 
the same to them. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

PETER FRITZ, Chair’n, 
H.L. CORYELL, | 
JOHN P. WETHERILL, 

Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 1832. 

At a joint meeting of the Select and Common Coun- 
cils of the city of Philadelphia, held in. the chamber of 
the Common Council,on the 4th Monday of Sept. 1832, 
agreeable to an ordinance entitled ‘‘An ordinance for 
the management of the Girard Trusts,” the following 
gentlemen were nontinated for the several offices esta- 


f Committee, 


places under their control the sum of seven thousand | blished by the said ordinance. 


dollars, to be appropriated among the fire engine and 
hose companies in the city, who shall comply with the 
provisions of the said ordinance. The committee have 
certified to the mayor the following appropriations, and 
requested him to * his warrant on the city treasurer 


for the said sums in favor of the presidents of the re- ' B. W. Richards 


spective companies, viz. 





| George M. Dallas 


For Directors. 


Richard Price 
Joseph Worrell 
Lewis Ryan 
William Lynch 
Condy Raguet 


Wm. J. Duane 


' 


James Page 


Joshua Lippincott 
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John M, Scott 
Roberts Vaux 
James Ronaldson 
Henry Horn 
John T. Sullivan 
Wm. E. Lehman 
John Snyder, B. M, 
Joseph Cake 
Thomas Dunlap 
Henry Toland 
Philip Garret 
James M. Linnard 
Thomas Kittera 

H. M. Zollickhoffer 
Charles Callahan 
David S. Hassinger 
John Moss 

Evan Rogers 
Theodore Colliday 
John Latour 

John Crean, Jr. 
Daniel Groves 
Wm, M’Ilvaine 
Michael Baker 
Thomas Biddle 
John M. Hood 
Samuel Grant 
Thomas Reeves, Jr. 
Robert Toland 
John Hemphill 
Charles Massey 
Michael Fox 
Britain Cooper 
Samuel Badger 
John M. Barclay 
P. L. Laguerenne 


Samuel Jackson, M, D. 


Edward Hudson 
Samuel P. Wetherill 
John R, Neff 





Capt. John Steel 
Henry Troth 
Thos. P. Cope 
Fredk. Stoever 
George Emlen 
Hartman Kuhn 
F. Fontanges 
John Horn 
James Sloan 
John Bacon 
Samuel Archer 
John Byerly 


Joseph G. Nancrede, M. D. 


Robert Walsh 
Silas W. Sexton 
Wm. P. Bryan 

P. H. Nicklin 
Richd. Harlan 
Peter A. Browne 
C. C. Biddle 

John P. Wetherill 
Andrew Lienau 
Geo. N. Harvey 
Matthew Carey 
James Hughes 
Wm, Wilson 
Wm, Butcher 
James Le Fevre 
Wm. Shufflebottom 
James Schott 
John Harlan 
Joseph Hopkinson 
Joseph Taggert 
Charles Graff 
Joseph Snyder 
Joseph Roberts 
Pearson Serrill 
Saml. B. Davis 
E. D. Ingraham 
Thomas Estlack 


For Auditors. 


John Tolbert 
Samuel Hart 
Robt. Stephens 
Michael E. Israel 
John W. Ashmead 
Wm. P. Smith 
John Bacon 

John P. M’Cahen 
Samuel Davis 
John H. Campbell 
Samuel Paton 
Charles Hidelius 
Job Bacon 
Samuel Hazard 


Briton White, Jr. 
Condy Raguet 
D. S. Freeland 
George Wilson 
Joseph Bispham 
Henry Simpson 
David M’Clure 
John Greiner 
Joseph Roberts 
Samuel Palmer 
C. F. Breuil 
Silas W. Sexton 
Abraham Baker. 


For Treasurer. 


Britain Cooper 
George N. Harvey 
John A. Barclay 
Benjn. Jones, Jr. 
George M’Cleod 
John Bacon. 


From the Minutes, 


James M. Linnard 
John Ashburner, Jr. 
Thos, Ash 

Wm. Boyd 

Samuel Paton 


GEORGE FOX, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 
ARCHD. RANDALL, 
Clerk of the Select Council. 








CELEBRATION AT THE PAOLI MONUMENT, 
Thursday 20th was the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
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tary, collected on the ground to see or participate in the 
celebration. ‘The remembrance of the event which be- 
fel the American army on that spot was calculated to in- 
spire a full and gushing flow of patriotism, and to pro- 
duce a deep and solemn interest. The day was favora- 
ble. The military companies, commanded by their 
respective officers, were in high spirits, and looked ex- 
ceedingly fine. The parade was large and imposing— 
composed of twelve companies, from Chester and the 
neighbouring counties—two of which were troops of 
cavalry, under the command of captains Shearer and 
Jones. 

The line was formed at eleven o’clock, and after 
performing the ordinary evolutions, took up the line of 
march, under the command of Colonel Harris, to the 
West Chester rail-road. The soldiers were drawn up in 
handsome order on a small eminence about a hundred 
paces south of the rail-road, where they awaited the ar- 
rival of the expected troops from Philadelphia. At 12 
o’clock a salute was fired: at about a quarter past 12 
the cars from Philadelphia, four in number, came in 
sight, and in a few minutes halted immediately in front 
of the troops. Almost at the same instant that the cars 
from Philadelphia arrived, an equal number from West 
Chester made their appearance. It wasa happy mo- 
ment. It was an evidence of the complete consumma- 
tion ofa work which the citizens of Pennsylvania have 
long and ardently desired. As the two sets of cars mov- 
ed gracefully and majestically towards each other, load- 
ed with people, the two companies respectively waved 
their hats, and greeted each other with bursts of accla- 
mation. It was a glorious sight to citizens and soldiers. 
The military were in full view from the cars: the ban- 
ners of the soldiery floating richly in the air—the daz- 
zling brilliancy of their arms—their regular and soldier- 
like aspect—and the magnificent appearance of the 
rail-road carriages; combined to make that moment one 
of universal joy, and to fill the minds of the spectators 
with unusual hilarity and satisfaction. 

After the corps thes Philadelphia had joined the re- 
giment, the troops proceeded back to the monument 
field; and after many interesting military evolutions 
were dismissed for dinner. Previous to their dismissal, 
however, they testified more particularly their respect 
for the unfortunate but valiant soldiers who had there 
fallen, by moving to the solemn notes of the dead 
march, by the monument which is consecrated to their 
memory. 

After dinner the different companies again formed, 
manceuvered until four o’clock, and afterwards dispers- 
ed in good order, highly pleaseg with the proceedings 
of the day.— Village Record. 


ASSOCIATION 


For the punishment of theft and prevention of depreda- 
dations on private property. 


Every member whose name is hereunto subscribed, 


agrees to be governed by observe and perform the fol- 
lowing ; 


Laws, Rules, and Regulations. 


Frstly.—Every owner or renter of real property in 
and about Reading, may become a member of the said 
company by signing these articles. 

Secondly.—Whenever any member shall visit or be on 
his'own lot, garden,or orchard, he shall observe as much 
as he conveniently can, what may be going on in the 
neighbouring lots, gardens, and orchards of members; 
and if there should be any thing doing or done to the 
damage or prejudice of a member, he shall either pre- 
vent it or give information thereof to the owner with all 
possible despatch. 

Thirdly.—If any member shall have his apples, corn, 


slaughter of the American troops under the command | potatoes, or vegetables, or any other property taken 
of Major General Anthony Wayne, by a detachment of | away wrongfully, and shall have it in his power to make 


British soldiers under the command of Major General | le 


gal proof of the facts, it shall be his duty to prosecute 


Gray. Atan early hour, large numbers, civil and mili-| the offenders or wrongdoers by suit or otherwise, as 
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shall be advisable—and it shall be the duty of every 
member to aid and assist him in every thing relating 
thereto that shall be lawful and just. 

Fourthly.—If any member shall happen to see the 
bars of another’s garden, lot, or outlots open, and the 
owner or some one in his behalf shall not be near at 
hand, he shall shut them.—If he should see fences 
broke down, he shall, if he can with little trouble, put 
them up—but immediately give notice thereof to the 
owner, If he should see cattle tresspassing in corn, 
grain, or any thing in which much damage might be 
done in a short time, he shall drive out the cattle, and 
moreover give immediate notice to the owner. 

Fifthly.—Each and every member of this association 
shall, on signing the articles thereof,and each and every 
Jirst Saturday of April thereafter, pay into the hands of 
its treasurer, the sum of fifty cents, to constitute a fund 
for the necessary expenses of law suits and other mat- 
ters instituted for the purpose of carrying the object of 
this association into operation. 

Sixthly.—Any person not a member of this associa- 
tion, giving such information as will lead to a convic- 
tion of any depredations committed on any gardens, lots, 
orchards, or any other private property belonging to 
the members hereof, shall receive a reward of jive dol- 
lars, to be paid out of the funds of the company. 

Seventhly.—The regular meeting of the company 
shall be on the first Saturday of April, in every year to 
elect their treasurer.— Reading Paper. 





From the American Republican. 


OPENING OF THE WEST CHESTER RAIL- 
ROAD. 


On Thursday the 13th instant, the interesting cere- 
mony of opening the West Chester rail-road was per- 
formed, in an appropriate and gratifying manner. ‘The 
day was beautiful; and at 9 o’clock in the morning, the 
stockholders assembled at the depot, agreeable to no- 
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operations to this community. -A blessing was then ask- 
ed, in chaste and appropriate terms, by the Rev. Mr. 
Stevens; and, in like manner, at the close of the din- 
ner, thanks were returned by the Rev. Mr. Scott. The 
company separated at an early hour, in the most becom- 
ing and orderly manner—highly gratified by the oc- 
currences of the day, and animated by the flattering 
prospects unfolded by the event which they had assem- 
bled to celebrate, 





ADDRESS 
To the Stockholders of the West Chester Rail-road 
Company, on the opening of the road, Sept. 13, 1832, 
by the President of the Company. 

Gentlemen—It is with no ordinary feelings of gratifica- 
tion that I attempt to perform the duty assigned to me on 
this occasion, by laying before you a brief sketch of the 
progress of the work, which your public spirit enabled 
us to undertake—and which, as you have just seen, has 
been so far completed, as to connect our town and dis- 
trict with the great public improvements of the com- 
monwealth. I cordially congratulate you upon the suc- 
cess of our enterprise thus far; and fondly trust, that 
what we now behold is but the dawn of a new and au- 
spicious era in the pursuits and comforts of this com- 
munity. The prospects now presented to us are, be- 
yond a doubt, vastly more flattering than any we had 
ventured, at one time, to anticipate. It seemed te be 
our misfortune at the commencement of the system, to 
be excluded, by our position, from any direct partici- 
pation in the advantages to be derived fromthe magnifi- 
cent scheme of internal improvement, inasmuch as it 
was soon discovered that no portion of the Pennsylva- 
nia canals could be constructed in our immediate vicini- 
ty. Yet it is due to the liberal character of our citi- 
zens, to remark, that the great work has uniformly re- 
ceived from them a decided and spirited support. Un- 
influenced by local or selfish considerations, the people 
of Chester county, by their representatives, have sus- 
tained the system, from its very inception to the present 


tice given, to proceed in the cars to the ies | hour. They not only voted to commence the stupendous 
railroad. As the design was, to give all the stockhold- | undertaking, but, with a patriotic firmness that disdain- 
ers an opportunity to inspect the work, the directors | ed to shrink from the responsibility, they also voted the 
were compelled to restrict their invitations to a limited | ways and means requisite for its speedy accomplishment. 
number of their fellow citizens. Among the invited | The records of the government demonstrate that, in all 
guests who attended, were the Reverend Clergy, resi- | the mutations of party, such has been the voice of the 


dent in the town—the President Judge of the district— 
the Hon. Isaac Wayne, and Gen. Joshua Evans, and 
the Chief Burgess of the borough. At 9 o’clock pre- 
cisely, the train of cars started from the depot. Inthe 
leading car, were the directors and officers of the com- 
pany, the resident engineer, and the invited guests— 
with a band of music seated on the top, who added 
much to the pleasure of the trip, by playing a variety of 
patriotic and appropriate tunes, during the procession. 
Moving at an easy rate, the cars arrived at the Pennsyl- 
vania rail-road a few minutes past 10 o’clock—where 
they were received, in due form, by the Engincer-in- 
chief of that great work, accompanied by his assistants. 
Having entered upon the State rail-road, and taken up 
the gentlemen assembled at the intersection, the train 
proceeded to the public house of Jonathan Jones, Esq. 
about three-fourths of a mile towards the city, where they 
partook of some refreshments, and remained upwards 
of an hour, very pleasantly occupied in viewing the ad- 
mirable work, by which the communication with Phila- 
delphia will soon be rendered complete. At twelve 
o’clock, the party resumed their seats in the cars, and 
returned to the borough, in the same order in which 
they departed. On their arrival at 1 o’clock, the com- 
pany marched to the splendid new hotel of Wm. Ever- 
hart, <p 3 where they found a dinner table, set ina 
style of elegance and profusion, that did great credit to 
the catering abilities of the proprietor. Previous to din- 
ing, the President addressed the company, giving a 
brief sketch of the history of the West Chester rail-road, 
and taking a hasty glance at the probable benefits of its 


majority—and I am proud to add, that such has been the 
emphatic voice of West Chester and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. Animated by the spirit which pervaded the com- 
monwealth, our citizens anxiously watched the devel- 
opement of the system, to discover whether it were 
practicable by any incidental or collateral means, to in- 
troduce a portion of the benefits of the public improve- 
ments within their own borders. When it was deter- 
mined to construct a rail-way from the Susquehanna to 
Philadelphia,a public meeting was held,and a committee 
appointed to ascertain the practicability of locating said 
railway through, or near to, this borough. Here, 
again, we were doomed to disappointment, Our situa- 
tion, on an elevated summit, with the «leep valleys of 
the Brandywine and other streams, crossing the route, 
forbade the attempt to bring the Pennsylvania rail-way 
by our town. Cut off from all hope of a canal, and 
then deserted by the rail-road, it seemed as if our thriv- 
ing village, and our fertile hills, were destined to 
remain insulated from those’ public improvements, and 
to be denied those facilities of intercourse with the great 
marts of the state, which were enjoyed by other dis- 
tricts. But still we did not despair. The features of 
the country between the borough and various points on 
the Pennsylvania rail-way, were anxiously examined, 
with a view toa connexion by a branch rail-way; and the 
result was a belief in its practicability. Application was 
thereupon made to the distinguished engineer of the 
Pennsylvania rail-way, for the purpose of obtaining a 
preliminary survey of the route. That gentleman, with 
the approbation of the state commissioners, politely de- 
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tached a party of his assistants to explore the ground— | and the surrounding country. The facilities which it 
which service was performed, in a faithful and satisfac- | will afford for intercourse with the city of Philadelphia, 
mantier, iri the month of Deeember, 1830. An es-| will necessarily render our town much better known, 
timate of the cost was prepared, which showed that the | and vastly more frequented by strangers, than it has ev- 
route was even more favorable than had been anticipat- | er heretofore been. It does not seem extravagant to 
ed—and subsequent experience has completely esta- | suppose, that the travelling alone, upon the rail-road, 
blished the accuracy of that estimate. An act of incor- | will yield the interest upon the capital invested; and 
poration having been obtained, and the amount of ca- | when we take into consideration the access which it af- 
pital stock promptly subscribed, the West Chester | fords to the trade of the river Schuylkill, Delaware, and 
Rail-road Company was organized, and prepared for Susquehanna, it does not require a sanguine tempera- 
eer ee early in the month of May, 1831. On| ment to imagine a great and rapid increase in the popu- 
the day of May, exactly sixteen months ago, the | lation, the business, and the wealth of this town. With 
resident engineer commenced the location of the line of | such increase, the business upon the rail-road must ne- 
road; and you have this day had an opportunity of wit- | cessarily keep pace; and thus the benefits of the compa- 
nessing the character of the work, and the amount | ny, and to the public, will be reciprocal. 
which has been done under his immediate direction} I have looked with much interest to the advantages 
since that time. The directors are free to acknowledge | which, it appears to me, the rail-road will extend to the 
that they have wholly misconceived the subject, if, in | farmers of this vicinity. It is well known that vast quan- 
both points of view, the performance be not pronounced | tities of agricultural produce are annually sent from this 
highly creditable to the skill, activity and fidelity of that | district to the city of Philadelphia, and it is equally no- 
tr. Asa member of the board, I feel it, indeed, to torious that, for several months in the year, our common 
be due on this occasion, both to the principal and resi- | roads are almost impassable for loaded wagons. This, 
dent engineer, again to testify our deep sense of the | too, unfortunately happens at the very season when 
professional worth and abilities of those gentlemen. the farmer most desires to get his produce to market. 
The extent of the West Chester rail-road, from the | With the aid of the rail-road, the products of our farms 
borough to the intersection with the Pennsylvania rail- | can be run to the city whenever it may suit our inter- 
way, is exactly nine miles, exclusive of the turn-outs, | ests or convenience; and that, too, with such celerity 
oan the necessary branches at the depot. The num-/| and certainty, that we may be enabled to profit by any 
ber of turn-outs, or sidings, may perhaps be increased | sudden and temporary demands for our commodities, I 
hereafter, but at present, it is deemed advisable not to | do not deem it necessary to dwell upon the many and 
multiply them faster than real necessity requires. It is | obvious advantages which this work, now so happily 
believed that by a judicious regulation of the travelling, | consummated, presents to this community. I trust 
and business on the road, we may be enabled to get | they will all be fully developed,and properly apprecia- 
along with fewer of those expensive and troublesome | ted in due season, With such aids for business, and 
appendages, than we originally contemplated. ; such facilities for social intercourse, if we prove 
By an abstract from the ‘Treasurer’s books, it appears | ourselves worthy of the blessings, we can scarcely 
that the expenses incurred in the construction of the | fail to increase in wealth and happiness. Prosperous 

















The annual exhibition of the Horticultural Society 
took place at the Masonic Hall, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of this week. The collection of flowers 
and plants was as usual, large and splendid, 


Balance, $3,611 934 

Some additional expenses will necessarily be incurred 
before the accounts are adjusted—particularly in the 
erection of a tenement for the person who takes charge 
of the relay station, near the middle of the road; but it 
eee gies that ‘no fhether instalments will DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB 
required from the stockholders. The rail-road be- eee eos : : ’ 
ing thus far completed, and ready for operation, with a | ae meee ee oo naemntines See rene , eee . 
capital of 90,000 dollars, we cannot but flatter ourselves | pe Par agate = semaine ee aan 


: . 4 ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
that it will prove to be a valuable stock to the Proprie- | bysubscribers residing in or near the city, or where there is an 


tors, as wellasa great public benefit to this borough | agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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West Chester rail-road, amount to $86,388 064. | circumstances, we may reasonably hope, will be attend- 
-This sum is made up of the following principal! ed with an ambition for mental culture; and thus the 
items, viz: ultimate and legitimate effect of physical improve- 
1. Grading the bed of the ments may be, to expand the mind, and exalt the mo- 
road foradouble track, $35,756 65 ral and intellectual character. 
2. Iron used in the construc- 
tion, viz. bars, splicing From the Erie Observer. 
plates, spikes, and castings, 14,129 05 IRON ORE. 
ri caelneng. mene ~ Iron ore, of a superior quality, has been discovered 
5. Broken stone, 6,217 05 in this county, sufficient, it is said, to justify the erec- 
6. Construction of single track tion of iron works on a large scale, These facts are 
and horse path, 8,900 224 known to the greater proportion of our citizens; and 
7. Salaries of engineers and yet, strange as it may appear, there is not energy or 
agents, 3,344 57 enterprize enough among our wealthy citizens, to un- 
cake dertake the business. As there has por most ore 
. discovered in Fairview and Girard townships, I would 
ee ee oo respectfully suggest to the inhabitants of ois town- 
dollars per mile, $78,301 48} | Ships, to call a meeting for the purpose of oeming a 
8. Fencing the road, $3,349 38 : company to go on with the business. It cannot fail, if 
9. Cars and horses, 2,389 49 properly managed, of being good stock. ‘There has 
10, Car house and stables, 964 58 also been discovered an extensive bed of marl or lime, 
11. Damages for crops, Kc. 934 33 near Elk creek village: alsoa smaller one about one 
12, Incidental expenses, 1,148 83 mile south of Mr. Wm. Sturgeon’s. Was it known 
———— $8,086 53 abroad that Erie county possessed such advantages for 
__________| the manufacture of iron castings, I have-no doubt that 
$86,388 064 | We would have capitalists from abroad, glad of the op- 
Amount of capital called in, 90,000 09 | portunity of embarking in the business. 
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